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RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS. 


This question is an important one to every business man 
from its direct effect upon his affairs, and the efforts of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to prepare for resumption of specie 
payments by the Government next January should be care- 
fully considered. 

On the rth of April, Secretary Sherman contracted with 
a Syndicate of bankers for the sale of fifty millions of dol- 
lars of four and a half per cent. bonds at 101%. The 
following is the substance of the contract : 

The Syndicate agree to purchase a total aggregate of 
$ 10,000,000 of said bonds on these terms and conditions, 
viz.: First—The bonds covered by this contract shall be sold 
for resumption purposes. Second—-The Syndicate shall have 
the exclusive right to subscribe for the remainder of 
$50,000,000 4% per cent. bonds of the. United States, 
authorized to be issued by the Acts of Congress aforesaid, 
but the amount to be so subscribed shall not be less than 
$5,000,000 for each and every month after the present 
month. Third—The Secretary of the Treasury shall not sell, 
during the continuance of this contract, any bonds other 
than such as by Act of Congress may be provided to be 
sold for the payment of the Halifax, or Geneva awards 
and the four per cent. consols of the United States, and 
those only for refunding purposes, except by mutual agree- 
ment of the parties hereto. Fourth—The Syndicate agree 
to pay for said 4% per cent. bonds par and 1% per cent. 
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premium and interest accrued to the date of application for 
delivery of said bonds, in gold coin or matured United 
States gold coin coupons, or any of the six per cent. five- 
twenty bonds heretofore called for redemption, or in United 
States gold certificates of deposit of authorized designated 
depositaries. Fifth—The Syndicate shall receive in gold coin 
a commission of one-half of one per cent. on all bonds 
taken by them under this contract, and shall assume and 
defray all expenses which may be incurred in sending bonds 
to London or elsewhere upon their request, or by transmit- 
ting bonds, coupons or coin to the Treasury Department, 
and shall also be charged with the cost of the preparation 
and issuing of the bonds. Sixth—No bonds shall be deliv- 
ered to the Syndicate, until payment shall have been made in 
full therefor in accordance with the terms of this contract. 

If this contract is completed resumption next January 
seems practicable to Secretary Sherman, and would probably 
be followed by better times, or what in England in 1822 
was termed a coin inflation: after a time of prosperity higher 
prices would follow, and then the success of permanent re- 
sumption would depend upon factors, the power of which is 
not now ascertainable. 

In the present financial condition of the country any 
decided course is better than a wavering one, and the posi- 
tive belief of the Secretary of the Treasury in the success of 
this resumption plan is clearly an advantage. Either resump- 
tion on January, 1879, or a postponement until it may come 
naturally, is the desire of the community. 

The principal known quantities in the problem of general, 
successful and permanent resumption, are, seven hundred 
millions of dollars of paper money in circulation; one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred millions of dollars of gold 
and silver coin and bullion in the country, a balance of trade 
at the present time of about two hundred millions of dollars 
yearly in our favor, and a very large foreign indebtedness. Ex- 
cept for our foreign debt, the solution of the problem would 
be easy; it would merely be the question of the proper ratio 
between paper and coin to establish confidence in permanent 
resumption. 

The Secretary of the Treasury in a recent letter expresses 
opinions that cannot fail to meet with general commendation. 
“* Now is the time,” he says, “for us to make sure the general 
purpose you are striving for—honest money, gold and silver, 
and paper money equal to gold and silver for our purposes, 
and without distinction between them. The President sympa- 
thizes heartily with us in these views, and will do what he 
can in his office to contribute to their success. I am much 
gratified with the tendency of public opinion on this question, 
and feel very sanguine that no legislation that will prevent 
this result is likely to pass at the present session, and before 
the next session I hope that the great object will be secured.” 
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SHRINKAGE AND ITS RESULTS. 


The report of the mercantile failures of the first three 
months of the present year offers a more discouraging series 
of facts than was anticipated. It shows that in the United 
States the failures were more extensive in number and 
amount than for any corresponding quarter for many years. 
The insolvencies were 3,335 against 2,859 in the first quar- 
ter of last year, and 2,806 in the first quarter of 1876. In 
1878 the quarter’s failures involved liabilities of $82,078,826, 
against $54,538,070 in 1877, and $64,644,156 in 1876. The 
details for the several sections of the country are shown in 
the subjoined table: 


MERCANTILE FAILURES, JANUARY TO MARCH, 1876-1878. 


Quarter ending Quarter ending Quarter ending 

-——-March 31, 1878.-— —March 31, 1877.-— —-March 31, 1876.-— 

No. of Amount of No.of Amountof No.of Amount of 

States and Territories. Failures. Liabilities. Failures. Liabilities. Failures. Liabilities. 

$ $ $ 

Eastern States. a s.s.05+6000% 539 . 11,016,974 . 418 . 6,798,408 . 447 . 14,208,095 
Middle States. .....cccccccee 950 . 32,274,606 . 918 . 23,308,354 . 872 . 21,447,603 
Southern States............ 483 . 11,699,029 . 384 . 6,666,391 . 489 . 9,737,600 
Western States............ 1,218 . 25,014,081 . 969 . 15,545,398 . 918 . 17,610,996 
Pacific States & Territories. 165 . 2,074,136 . 180 . 2,219,519 . 80 .. 1,639,862 


. 82,078,826 .2,859 . 54,538,070 .2,806 . 64,644,156 


Dominion of Canada + 9,100,929 . 572 . 7,576,511 . 447 . 7,417,238 


Of late perhaps there is scarcely a word in the vocabulary 
of finance which, in banking and mercantile circles, has been 
more frequently called into use, without a broad comprehen- 
sion of its meaning, than the word “shrinkage.” When a man 
speaks of the failures which have been so numerous, and have 
destroyed so much mercantile capital and productive power, 
he is instantly told that these disasters are largely due to 
“shrinkage.” When he refers to the long duration of the 
industrial trouble which has paralyzed so many of the move- 
ments of our commerce and wealth, a chorus of voices 
instantly responds that the trouble lasts so long because of 
the enormous amount of “shrinkage” which has accompanied 
it. Finally, when he discusses the prospects of revival the 
same word greets his ears on all sides, and he is assured 
that what stands in the way of recuperation is chiefly the 
vast extent of the “shrinkage” in values. Where is this 
shrinkage of which so much is said and to which so great a 
power is ascribed? What are its causes, its chief features, its 
most probable future results ? 

To enable our readers to begin to investigate the laws of 
“economic shrinkage,” we will offer a few brief illustra- 
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tions of the results which it developes in the stock market. 
It has often been said that in the area of Wall Street the 
economist can study to better advantage than any where else, 
a large and difficult class of the problems of financial science. 
This is undoubtedly true. For just as, in the human body, 
the laws which govern the motion of the vital fluids can best 
be observed at their great center, the heart, so in the financial 
organism of this country the laws of value and the motions 
‘of capital can best be observed in Wall Street. Hence, it is 
to the Stock Exchange that we shall look just now for some 
of the effects of economic shrinkage. To give a practical 
view to the inquiry we will select a few of the active securi- 
ties. Subjoined is a table which exhibits the chief changes 
during the four years ending in January last: 


SHRINKAGE IN THE ACTIVE STOCKS AT THE NEW YORK STOCK 
EXCHANGE, FROM IST JANUARY, 1873, TO IST JANUARY, 1878. 


Capital Fan.1, Dec. 31, Shrinkage Loss in three 
Name of Bond or Road. Stock. 1873. 1877. in price. years. 

Central Railroad of New Jersey.... 20,600,000 . 105% . 144% . g1l{ . $18,797,500 
Chicago & Alton R. R 24,699,700 . 115 . 78% . 36%. 9,124,890 
“6 “6 ‘© Preferred.... 2,425,400 . 3116 .102 .% . 339,556 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.... 24,999.800 . 1143 .102 . 12% . 3,187,474 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh 11,243,730 . 9034 . 78% . 12%. 1,405,467 
Cleveland, Columbus & Cincinnati. 14,991,800 . 9334 . 39 «6. ‘544. 8,208,010 
Columbus, Chicago & Indianapolis. 13,938,972 . 41%. 4% .37 . 5,147,419 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 26,200,0co . 10144 . 51% . § 13, 100.000 


0 e 
78,000,000 . 67 - 10% . 563f . 44,265,000 
Hannibal & St. Jo 9,168,700 . 50% . 12% . 38 ~~. 3,484,106 
se ” 5,083,024 . 71% . 28%. 53. 2,694,002 
Illinois Central 29,000,000 . 12634 . 7442 . 52 . 15,080,000 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.. 49,466,500 . 97 . 647% . 32 . 15,888,639 
Milwaukee & St. Paul 15,399,261 . 54% . 37% .17%. 1,231,940 
NON ie IE, ogc ccc ccccénceasss « CO « 95 . 10%. 2,025,000 
Ohio & Mississippi . 4956 . 10% . 30%. 7,872,000 
Pacific Mail - 9535 . 2335 . 52 . 10,400,000 
Panama Railroad - 1 . 125 — ‘ 350,000 
Toledo, Wabash & Western - 7534 - 153% . 6o% . 9,800,000 
Western Union Telegraph . 8534 . 79% SB. 2,229,973 


- $ 174,630,976 


The par value of the 20 stocks above given amounts to 483 
millions. In January, 1873, before the Jay Cooke panic, the 
whole mass of securities comprehended in this table were 
worth 174 millions more than their market value Jan., 1878. 
In four years the owners of this property lost almost twice as 
much as would pay the yearly interest on our National debt. 
But this little group of securities—merely one in number 
and 483 millions in par value—forms a very small portion of 
that great mass of values which are represented at the Stock 
Exchange. Hence, it follows that 174 millions is but a small 
proportion of the whole losses which shrinkage has inflicted 
on the owners of this description of property in the United 
States. 

In the great European stock markets similar losses on a 
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large scale have been developed, which should find a place in 
the discussions of economists on the growth or decline of 
National wealth. Such statistics are, however, too often over- 
looked. Last month we gave a brief account of a discussion 
which has for some time been going on in England, on the 
question whether the growth of wealth has not been arrested 
or seriously checked in Great Britain. Some writers, with 
Mr. Rathbone, argue in the affirmative, citing as the reason 
of the decadence such facts as the diminishing export of 
British manufactures, and the contracting production incident 
to the great economical changes which are developing them- 
selves, the most formidable of which are the limitation of the 
hours of labor, the rise in wages during the last few years, 
and the frequent strikes among the operatives, with the dis- 
in the aggregate wealth of Great Britain. It is noteworthy 
organization thus produced in tha productive mechanism of 
the country. On the other side Mr. Giffen appeals to the 
evidence of the income-tax returns, and argues from these 
and other similar data that there is a steady progress visible 
however, that while Mr. Rathbone omits many important 
facts neither he nor the other writers make any allowance 
for shrinkage. It may be added that Mr. Giffen’s estimates 
rest on an insecure foundation; inasmuch as they capitalize 
income and assume that because the yearly returns of income 
and profits are known, that the market value of the property 
of the persons who enjoy the said income may be arrived at 
by a mathematical formula. When the full text of Mr. Gif- 
fen’s address is received we shall endeavor to examine this 
objection in the light of the facts and figures which he gives. 

But a still more obvious and complete proof of the inse- 
cure basis on which such estimates as those of Mr. Giffen 
are built up is suggested by the foregoing figures illustrating 
the shrinkage of values in this country. During the financial 
troubles and currency changes of the last few years, circum- 
stances have brought this side of the discussion to a very 
prominent point of view in the United States. The transition 
which we have made from the extravagant and irregular 
inflation of values, such as was reached during the excite? 
ment incident to our war finance, has familiarized the public 
mind to contemplate the general principles which control the 
economic movements from a higher to a lower level of prices. 
Neither Mr. Giffen nor his opponents appear to realize the 
immense loss of nominal capital due to the recent fall of 
prices, which is quite as conspicuous in England as it is in 
some other countries, and which is almost as severe in its 
results in Europe as here. 
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DEBT OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


The Legislature of the State of New York is considering 
a plan for leaving the debt of the City of New York to be 
paid, not by direct taxation, but by the efficient operation of 
the Sinking Fund, and a bill is pending for this purpose. If 
passed it would alleviate the present burdens of taxation on 
real estate. In the report of the Proceedings of the Con- 
vention of the American Bankers’ Association held at New 
York in September, 1877, it was stated that “it is encourag- 
ing to the tax payers and the creditors of the City of New 
York to know that our city finances have not been for sev- 
eral years in a more hopeful condition than at present.” The 
favorable anticipations then referred to have not been disap- 
pointed. The constant augmentation of debt, which, for sev- 
eral years past had become more and more appalling and 
burdensome to the public, has not only been checked during 
the last fiscal year, but the debt has decreased in the net 
amount since December 31, 1876, more than two millions of 
dollars. The following official report shows the amount of 
the city debt, with the amount of securities in the sinking 
fund for its redemption, at the close of each year since 1873: 


DEBT OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 1873-1877. 


Funded Debt, 
Stocks and Temporary 

Year. Bonds payable Debt. Temporary Total 

Dec. from Taxes and Assessment Debt. Bonded Amount of Net 
gist. Sinking Fund. Bonds. Revenue Bonds. Debt. Sinking Fund. Bonded Debt. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

1873 - 99,492,219 72 . 21,927,372 30 . 10,449,979 20 . 131,869,571 22 . 24,841,100 15 . 107,028,471 O7 
1874 . 118,244,557 24 . 20,851,000 00. 2,711,200 76 . 141,803,758 00. 26,823,788 or . 114,979,969 99 
1875 . 119,056,903 54 . 21,322,20000. 4,142,927 85 . 144,522,031 39 - 27,748,307 30 . 116,773,724 09 
1876 . 119,631,313 28 . 22,371,40000 . 6,104,844 51 . 148,107,557 79 - 28,296,247 40 . 119,811,310 39 
1877 . 121,440,133 15 . 21,329,500 00 . 6,051,424 39 . 148,821,057 54 . 31,120,315 24 . 117,700,742 30 


Nore.—The debt of the towns annexed from Westchester county, amounting December 31, 
1877, to $1,162,235 42, is not included in this statement. 


A 


In a report of the City Comptroller to the Legislature, 
dated March 27th, 1878, further evidence of the improving 
condition of the finances of the city, and of the diminution 
of its expenditures is furnished by the reduction made in the 
annual tax levy for 1877, which was $1,930,581.14 less than 
in 1876 on taxes amounting in 1877 to $29,178,940,46 against 
$ 31,109,521.60 in 1876. The appropriation for 1878 makes a 
still further reduction in the taxes to be levied in the pres- 
ent year of about one million dollars,*while the tax rate will 
be 2.55 per cent. against 2.65 per cent. in 1877 and 2.80 in 
1876. In the same report the Comptroller presents a state- 
ment of taxes due and belonging to the city and remaining 
unpaid on December 31st, 1877, which, omitting uncollected 
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personal taxes, shows the city Treasury will eventually be 
reimbursed for advances which now figure in the bonded 
debt to the extent of over thirteen million dollars of arrears 
of taxes on real estate. The unpaid taxes on real estate for 
the years prior to 1877, and for both real and personal estate 
for 1877, are as follows: 


ARREARS OF TAXES IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


$ 662,716 07 

5331331 64 
1,003,034 69 
1,835,163 37 
3,111,517 49 
6,016,147 59 


$13,161,910 85 


The enforcement of the law for the collection of taxes by 
tax sales has been suspended for several years, by acts of the 
Legislature reducing the rate of interest on arrears of taxes 
and extending the time for their payment without the pen- 
alty of a higher rate of interest. In order to learn the 
amount of the actual indebtedness of the city, we must make 
due allowance for the reliable assets of the city and deduct 
them as an off-set from the total gross debt as reported in 
the preceding statement. To arrive at the exact figures, we 
have obtained from the city Chamberlain the subjoined esti- 
mate of the condition of city debt, January 1st, 1878: 


GROSS AND NET INDEBTEDNESS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
‘JANUARY 1, 1878. 
Net bonded debt as reported above $ 117,700,742 30 


Assets. 


Assessment bonds, good 
Collectable taxes, arrears, &c 13,161,910 85 
Property owned by city not needed for 

Se Ns 5s nc cceuavadcdicncaeess 10,000,000 00 


Total assets 36,661,910 85 


$ 81,038,831 45 
5,000,000 00 


ne OE SIN 55 5.082 cash Sob aed acdaccdnensniccemne $ 86,938,831 45 


These are the aggregates reported to us from the Cham- 
berlain’s office, and they certainly tend to reassure the public 
mind. What is further wanted to improve the credit of the 
city and relieve the tax-burdened owners of real estate in 
New York is such a retrenchment and wholesome reform in 
every department of the City government, as shall combine 
efficiency in administration with the highest degree of 
enlightened economy in practice. 
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THE NEW REVENUE BILLS. 


The changes in the revenue by the proposed legislation 
now under consideration in Congress are attracting con- 
siderable attention. These changes are embodied in two bills, 
the first of which is the tariff bill, and was reported to the 
House by the Committee of Ways and Means, March 26, 
1878. This bill was explained in an elaborate speech by the 
Chairman of the Committee, April 9, 1878. Its details are 
provoking a warm discussion, but its prospects are said to be 
favorable, both in the House and in the Senate. The Chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics has compiled the subjoined state- 
ment of the probable effect this bill would produce upon the 
receipts of the Treasury from Customs duties: 


SUMMARY STATEMENT, dy schedules, of the amount of duty received from the articles 
enumerated in H. R. Bill, No. 4,106, reported by the Committee of Ways and 
Means, March 26, 1878, that entered into consumption in the United States 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1877, and the estimated amount of duty 
by the proposed Bill, with the increase or decrease of each Schedule. 

Amount of Duty. = 
Estimated 
Schedule. Class or Group. Received in 1877. (new rates). Increase, Decrease. 
s $ 

. Cotton & cotton goods. 6,554,819 89 . 4,553,359 63 . - 2,001,460 26 

. Earths & earthenware... 3,511,506 40 . 3,031,503 73 . 479,942 67 

. Hemp, jute, &c 6,520,500 57 . 5,551,090 53 . + 969,410 04 

. Liquors 5,848,641 71 . 6,378,35090 . x — 

. Provisi 6,560,366 64 . 6,302,44295 . - 257:923 69 

2,950,062 33 . 2,952,794 81 . 972 . — 
37,056,902 23 . 41,245,988 67 .4,158,996 44 « —_ 
12,758,799 03 - 9,744,515 17 . — _ .3,014,283 86 

771,351 70 . 1,327,55049 . 556,204 79 . — 

4,364,143 22 . 4,395,934 66 . 31,791 44 . —— 

‘ 864,419 02 . 577,05027 . — -.. 207,902: 75 

. Woolen goods, wool... 20,177,607 18 . 14,459,247 30 . — ___ 5,718,359 88 

. Sundries 17,055,775 80 . 18,299,247 65 .1,243,471 85 . — 


BOCAS "TO BVmOOWP 


125,024,985 72 118,819,148 76 6,522,906 19 12,728,743 15 


Total duty received in -- Duty received as 
1877 $ 128,223,207 41 .. above schedule $ 125,024,985 72 
Total duty received in .. Duty estimated as per 
1877 as above 125,024,985 72 .. above schedule 118,819,148 76 
Total duty as provided — oe —_—— 
for in new bill $ 3,198,321 69 $ 6,205,836 96 
Total decrease from seceigts of 1877, $9,404,058 65. 


It thus appears that if the new tariff bill becomes a law, 
the loss of revenue will be between nine and ten millions of 
dollars. The Internal Revenue bill is not yet complete. It is 
being discussed in the Committee of Ways and Means, and 
the first section has already been decided upon. It reduces 
the tobacco duties by about one-third. The revenue derived 
last year from the tobacco tax was forty-one millions, as will 
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be seen from the subjoined table which compares the receipts 
from the various internal taxes for several years : 


U.S. REVENUE FROM TOBACCO TAXES AND FROM OTHER SOURCES, 
2 > 
1863-1877. 
Tobacco, Spirits. Fermented Liquors. Adhesive Stamps. Income Tax. 


1863 . $3,097,620 . $5,176,530 . $1,628,934 . $4,140,175 . $2,741,857 
1864 . 8,592,099 . 30,329,150 . 2,290,009 . 5,894,945 ~. 20,294,733 
1865. 11,401,373. «=—-18, 731,422. 3,734,928. =: 11,162,392. 32,050,017 
1866 . 16,531,008 . 33,268,172. 5,220,553. - ~=—- 15,044,373 - 72,982,160 
1867. . 19,705,148 . 33,542,952 . 6,057,501 . 16,094,718 . 66,014,429 
1863. 18,730,095 . 18,655,531 - 5,955,869 . 14,852,252 . 41,455,599 
1860 . 23,430,708 . 45,071,231 . 6,099,880 . 10,420,710 . 34,791,857 
1870. 31,350,708 . 55,606,094 . 6,319,127 . 16,544,043 ~. 37,775,872 
1871. 33,578,907. «= 46,281,848. = 7,389,502. 315,342,739 - 19,162,652 
1872 . 33,736,171 . 49,475,516 . 8,258,498 . 16,177,321 . 14,430,861 
1873. 34,386,303. 52,099,372 - = 9,324,938 3. «= 7,702,377. - «= $062, 312 
1874 . 33,242,876 . 49,444,090 . 9,304,680 . 6,136,845 . 

1875. 37,303,402 . 52,081,991 ~. 9,144,004 . 6,557,230 . —— 
1876. 39,795,349. 56,426,305 . 9,571,281 . 6,518,488. cx 
1877 . 41,106,547 . 57,469,430 . 9,480,789 . 6,450,429 . * 140,391 


$ 386,048,363 . $603,659,694 . $99,780,492 =. $ 165,039,037. . $ 346,908,738 


As the tobacco taxes yielded $41,106,547 last year, a 
reduction of one-third would diminish the revenue by more 
than thirteen millions of dollars. The total reduction effected 
by both bills would, therefore, amount to twenty-two millions, 
which would leave a deficit in the revenue except in one of 
two contingencies. Either the sinking-fund appropriation 
must be omitted, or some new tax must be imposed. The 
latter alternative seems to have been chosen by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, and the tax they propose is the 
income tax. As to what changes in the bank taxes the Com- 
mittee will propose, the latest information will be found in 
the “‘ Notes on the Money Market” at the close of this num- 
ber of the BANKER’s MAGAZINE. 

In the draft of: the new internal revenue law prepared by 
Messrs. Burchard and Tucker, it was proposed that the rate 
of the income tax shall be two per cent. on incomes of 
$5,000 and under, three per cent. on incomes of $5,000 
to $1c,cooc, and four per cent. on incomes exceeding 
$10,000. The Sub-Committee also proposed a tax of four per 
cent. on the dividends of railroads, banks, insurance com- 
panies, trust companies, savings institutions, canal companies, 
and other corporations. They also proposed that the sum 
exempted from income-tax shall be fixed at $2,000 for each 
taxpayer, together with the amount actually paid for rent of 
dwelling-house. A strong opposition has been organized 
against the income tax, and one of the most formidable 
objections brought against it is, that it is contrary to the 
Constitution of the United States, in that being a direct tax 
its incidence upon each State is not in proportion to the 
population. 
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BI-METALLISM IN EUROPE. 
BY GEORGE WALKER. 


The Economist, of February 23d, charges that “amongst all 
the false arguments that have been submitted to the delusive 
test of party-voting on the American Silver Bill, none are 
more radically absurd than those which were used to hood- 
wink the public into the notion that any alleviation of the 
mischief of the measure would be found in the amendment ” 
( providing for an International Conference to establish the 
bi-metallic system) “adopted on the motion of Senator 
Allison.” “We do not for one moment apprehend that either 
France, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, or even any of the 
smaller States interested in the Latin Union* will at an Inter- 
national Congress convoked upon the invitation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in the event of the Silver Bill 
becoming law, be persuaded to fall back into the retrograde 
and ineffectual system of the double standard—proved, as it 
has been, to be full of errors and inconveniences.” The 
article ends by affirming that neither of the gold countries, 
England, Germany, or Scandinavia will recede from its 
mono-metallic position. 

The Zconomist ought to be aware that the proposal of an 
International Conference was not used to pass the Silver 
Bill, and that the great mass of the people outside of Con- 
gress who favored the silver legislation took no interest 
whatever in it. On the contrary the Conference, together 
with the limitations on free coinage and on the amount to 
be coined were imposed on the bill by the Senate Committee, 
as conditions without which it could not have passed over the 
President’s veto. Senator Allison, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee which had the bill in charge, was intelligent enough to 
perceive, and honest enough to declare, that without an agree- 
ment with other bi-metallic nations, the Bill meant depre- 
ciated silver and nothing else. His language on one occasion 
was, that “the success of adopting the silver dollar as one 
of the standards of value in this country depends solely and 
entirely upon the agreement of foreign nations with our- 
selves. If the whole burden of keeping silver in circulation 
rests upon this Government, we might as well abandon the 
idea as soon as possible after we learn such to be the fact. 
It does not make the slightest difference whether we put 
412% or 434 grains of silver into a dollar. The coin will 
steadily depreciate in value if we do not codperate with other 
nations who are interested in maintaining both the gold and 
silver standards.” 

*[ Greece is the only State which falls within this category. G, W.] 
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The Zconomist charges the advocates of an International 
Conference, with “absurdity” and deception in pretending that 
such a meeting could afford any alleviation to the mischief 
of the Silver Bill. Let us see whether these charges are 
well founded. Whether the bi-metallic system is full of errors 
is matter of opinion, and is certainly not in the domain of 
admitted or established facts. Whether it has been ineffec- 
tual depends upon what is meant by an effective monetary 
system. If the Economist means only to say that an absolute 
equilibrium has not been obtained between the values of the 
two precious metals artificially harnessed together (to use 
Professor Walker’s felicitous expression), then its proposition 
is not disputed. If the system had been, or could be made 
universal, such an equilibrium would be nearly, if not quite 
absolute; as it is difficult to understand how either metal 
could command a higher price in one country than in an- 
other, when the established ratio in all countries was the 
same, and so long as the use of gold and silver for coinage, 
rather than for the arts, imparts to them the larger portion 
of their conventional value. It is the existence of a “better 
market” which now invites exports and imports, and gives 
one metal an occasional premium over the other. But 
for practical purposes no such perfect and ideal equilibrium 
is necessary. It is quite enough if no serious inconvenience 
results from fluctuations to nations using the double stand- 
ard. It is of very little consequence that, from time to time, 
one or the other metal is relatively dear and obtains the 
preference, unless either the foreign exchanges, or general 
domestic prices, or the rate of discount are affected thereby. 
And even if such a disturbance should occasionally occur, 
the alternative evils which would have resulted from a depend- 
ence on one metal only may fairly be held to outweigh it. 
The only serious disturbance to the established relation be- 
tween gold and silver which has existed in the present cen- 
tury, prior to the demonetization of silver in Germany, grew 
out of the large increase of gold following the discoveries of 
1848. But that disturbance was far less serious than was at 
the time anticipated. The great rise of prices which Chevalier 
predicted, and against which Belgium legislated, did not ac- 
cording to Prof. Jevons, exceed fifteen per cent., and what- 
ever rise there was has been far more than compensated for 
by the civilizing and stimulating effect of a greater supply 
and wider diffusion of metallic money. 

The bi-metallic system, though existing in name only in 
half of Europe, practically reigned throughout the whole of 
it. In a certain rough manner the silver countries balanced 
the gold countries, and the bi-metallic countries, like France, 
furnished a meeting and exchanging ground for both. The 
present embarrassment which England suffers in her Indian 
empire, and silver rupee currency, is that the Paris market, 
where an excess of silver accumulating in London used to 
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be converted into gold napoleons, is closed against her. Until 
the passage of the Silver Bill, English statesmen entertained 
the hope that the United States would abandon to her use the 
nobler metal, and take up silver, and thus relieve any future 
glut of silver in the London market. “ Aine illae lachrymae.” 

A merely temporary preference for one metal over the 
other, indicated by a premium in the bullion price, is not 
immediately or necessarily reflected in the coinage of the 
inferior metal. To prove this we need only cite two recent 
illustrations. In April, 1875, the bullion price of silver had 
fallen in Holland nine per cent. Notwithstanding this, the 
Dutch Finance Minister, Van der Heim, stated in a report 
made at that time, that “not only was the silver money 
of Holland not depreciated at home, but its purchasing 
power in the markets of the world, as indicated by the 
price of exchange on London (payable in silver) was hardly 
changed at all, being, in fact, about nine per cent. above 
its bullion value.” The same thing happened a year later 
in Belgium, though in the interval silver had fallen from 
57¢@. to 52'%4d, and the depreciation of bullion had reached 
12% per cent. In a report made at that time by M. 
Malou, the Belgian Finance Minister, he says, that “facts 
demonstrate that in spite of the enormous quantity produced 
before any limitation was put upon the coinage, silver 
money is not superabundant, and what is more, has not been 
demonetized or put under suspicion in general opinion, not- 
withstanding the relative depreciation of the metal which com- 
poses it. If there had been an excess over the demands of the 
circulation, or of any doubt or moral discredit had arisen, 
one or other of these causes would alone have been sufficient 
to cause silver money to flow towards the reservoir of the 
banks. Wot one, however, of the sinister predictions of 1873 has 
been realized up to the present time ; neither a general rise of prices, 
nor a disturbance of the exchanges ‘dain to us, nor an advance 
in the rate of discount.” 

These facts go to show that the metals composing the 
coinage may undergo very great and considerably prolonged 
oscillations without affecting the monctary quality of the 
coins. In a normal state of things, under which nations con- 
tinue to coin their established money, the balance is speedily 
restored by an added supply of the dearer and a quickened 
demand for the cheaper metal. Under the gold deluge of 
1848 to 1859, the price of silver rose less than 2d. per oz., and: 
silver coin bore no premium whatever. Per contra there is 
not the slightest evidence now that silver five-franc pieces 
buy less of commodities in France than gold pieces of the 
same nominal value. 

Mr. Bagehot predicted in September, 1876, that the cheap- 
ness of silver (which has not been followed by any appre- 
ciable advance in the price of Indian products) would turn 
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the current of silver to that country, and a comparison of 
the exports of 1876, with those of 1877 proves that it did so. 

In the Economist’s Commercial History and Review of 1877 ( p. 7), 
it is stated that the British exports of silver to the East in 
1877. was seventeen millions sterling against only eleven 
millions in 1876, a difference of six millions or $ 30,000,c00, 
nearly equaling the silver product of the United States — 
thirty-eight millions. The estimates of the total exports of 
silver to India are larger than the above (see BANKER’s 
MaGazineE for March, p. 703, where the export of 1877 to 
India is placed at 115 millions of dollars), but it is quite 
enough for our argument to show that more than the entire 
silver production of the world in 1877 went to India, under 
the natural law which tends to restore the equilibrium, when- 
ever it is anywhere disturbed. 

On these premises we venture to assert that practical bi- 
metallism has existed in the past, and is perfectly attainable 
in the future, if the countries not already committed to the 
gold standard will act together to make it effective. What 
evidence is there as to the future policy of those nations? . 
The most important of them are the members of the Latin 
Union, — France, Belgium, Italy and Switzerland; and it is 
these nations especially that the President of the United 
States is directed by the Silver Bill to invite to a conference 
with a view to the establishment of bi-metallic money. The 
subject has already been several times incidentally consid- 
ered by the representatives of those countries, in their con- 
ferences held at Paris at the beginning of the years 1874, 
1875 and 1876, and in the reports of those conferences made 
to their respective governments by the delegates participating 
in them. A summary of the proceedings of the several meet- 
ings has been given in three papers on the Selgian Monetary 
Documents, published in the BaNnKEr’s MaGazine for Decem- 
ber, March and April last. Briefly stated, the attitude of 
these governments is as follows: Switzerland, the least im- 
portant of them, favors the abandonment of bi-metallism and 
adoption of the gold standard. Such, at least, is the posi- 
tion of the Federal Council, or Executive Department. But 
the Council of States, or Upper Chamber, representing the 
Cantons, has not, so far as appears, assented to the doctrine 
that it is either necessary or expedient to abandon the 
double standard. On the contrary, a commission of that 
body, reporting in June, 1874, avowed its concurrence in 
“the opinion expressed by a majority of the delegates at the 
last conference; that is to say, it believes that the existing 
crisis is temporary, and that it is due to an accidental com- 
plication of causes, some of which are transient and others of 
uncertain duration.” 

“Tt has heretofore happened at various periods in modern 
times that there have been oscillations in the legal relation 
of the precious metals to each other, and that in conse- 
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quence of analogous causes; sometimes gold and sometimes 
silver being the depreciated metal; but once the disturbing 
cause has disappeared, the normal relation has been restored, 
and it is more than probable that this last crisis will be 
followed by a similar reaction.” ... “In short a permanent 
depreciation of silver, such as seems to be apprehended, ap- 
pears to be almost impossible.” 

Much more important to the ultimate solution of the ques- 
tion is the attitude of France, the richest, most populous 
and most influential country in Europe after Great Britain 
The French delegates have from the first been divided, M. 
de Parieu (whom the Zconomist seems to regard as the only 
French authority worth considering) being alone on the 
gold side of the question, the three other delegates, MM. 
Dumas, Dutilleul and de Soubeyran, adhering with equal 
pertinacity to the existing bi-metallic system. In point of 
eminence as a publicist, and of experience in the investigation 
of this particular subject, M. de Parieu, no doubt, outranks 
his associates; but the question is not so much one of indi- 
vidual as of representative opinion; which side most fairly 
represents the sentiment of the French Government? On this 
point there would seem to be little doubt. The Finance 
Minister, at the date of the first Conference in 1874, was M. 
Magne, at whose instance the Monetary Investigation before 
the Superior Council of Commerce in 1869-70 was under- 
taken, and who then voted to retain the double standard. 
M. Dumas, a Senator and Permanent Secretary of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, who has presided over all the Conferences 
of the Latin Union, has been most pronounced in his hos- 
tility to an abandonment of that system. So also has M. 
Dutilleul, who is a member of the National Assembly and 
an officer of high rank in the Ministry of Finance; and M. 
de Soubeyran, also a member of the National Assembly. 
The coinage regulations agreed upon by the last Conference, 
(held January, 1876), were reported upon by commissions 
both of the Senate and National Assembly. It is a principle 
of all legislative bodies to constitute such commissions in 
accordance with the predominant opinion of the Chamber 
appointing them. In the Senate the report of the Commis- 
sion was made by M. Rouland, Governor of the Bank of 
France (a Government officer), and in the National Assem- 
bly by M. Dutilleul. Both were strongly in favor of main- 
taining the double standard, though M. Rouland admitted 
that “while the Commission at the present time rejected the 
single gold standard, and hoped, for the most substantial 
reasons, that they should never have to encounter the enor- 
mous sacrifices inseparable from the maintenance of the 
single standard system, they could not say that this opinion 
was absolute and irrevocable. If other nations allowed them- 
selves to be successively drawn into the demonetization of 
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silver, it might happen that France, however strongly con- 
vinced of the mistake made, might best subserve her own 
interests by submitting to that measure.” The vigorous lan- 
guage of M. Dutilleul, in defense of the double standard is 
quoted in the last number of the BANnKER’s MaGazineE (p. 
782). The very latest debate on the subject occurred in the 
French Senate in January of the present year, the principal 
speakers being M. de Parieu and M. Léon Say, the Finance 
Minister. The question was upon a bill to extend the opera- 
tion of the law restricting silver coinage, until March 31, 
1879.- M. de Parieu claimed the extension to be a further 
step in the direction of the final abandonment of the double 
standard. But this was denied, in very positive terms, by M. 
Say, and the causes of the depreciation of silver treated by 
him as exceptional and temporary. He referred to the pos- 
sible remonetization of silver in the United States as bearing 
directly on the future policy of France. It is fair to suppose 
that the accession of the United States to the double stand- 
ard would strengthen the probability of its being retained 
rather than abandoned 

The position of the Belgian Government would seem to be 
equally unmistakable. No other government has given so 
much attention to the course of the monetary debate and 
legislation in all countries. The publication of a complete 
series of State papers relating to the question, involving the 
translation of many of them out of foreign languages, affords 
most convincing proof of the interest with which the subject 
is regarded in that country. The Finance Minister of Bel- 
gium, M. Malou, has held office during the whole period 
covered by these papers, and he has been one of the strong- 
est and most unwavering of the defenders of the bi-metallic 
system. A striking passage from one of M. Malou’s reports 
showing that silver coin is not depreciated in Belgium, is 
quoted in the early part of this paper. 

Italy, since 1866, has been under the régime of paper 
money, specie payments having been suspended in that year. 
It would seem from a perusal of such Italian state papers 
bearing on the question, as have come under our notice, that 
the Italian government does not lean very strongly to either 
side of it as a final question. But it has very distinctly 
avowed, both through M. Magliani its delegate in the Con- 
ference of 1874, who is, we believe, the present Finance 
Minister, and also in the reports of both the Parlimentary 
Chambers, that until specie payments are restored, Italy 
would deprecate any legislation tending to diminish the 
metallic basis of the circulation ; as such a diminution would 
increase the burden of all nations having before them the 
difficult problem of specie resumption. M. Dutilleul urged 
the same objection in his report to the French National 
Assembly in 1876, referring particularly to the United States. 
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The position of Holland is peculiar. It is a small country, 
hemmed in between England and Germany, and _ having 
intimate commercial relations with both. It had a silver 
currency and standard from 1847 to 1873, when the coinage 
of gold pieces was authorized and begun. There has been 
ever since a struggle going on between the Ministry and the 
Second Chamber, or popular branch of the States-General, 
the former advocating, and the latter resisting the transfer of 
the country from the existing bi-metallic to the gold standard. 
The last reported debate on the subject occurred in July, 
1876, and is mentioned at length in the last number of the 
BANKER’S MAGAZINE (pp. 782 and 783). It shows that at that 
date the attitude of the Second Chamber remained unchanged. 
There would seem to be no doubt that Holland desires to 
retain silver as money of payment, and would cordially unite 
in a general international movement in favor of the bi-metallic 


system. Whether anything less than the adhesion of England . 


and Germany, or of one of those countries, would satisfy her 
is, however, a matter of uncertainty. 

The position of Austria is somewhat analogous to that of 
Italy; but with this difference, that while both countries aré 
under a suspension of specie payments, Italy is likely to be 
influenced paramountly by the action and example of France, 
a bi-metallic country, while Austria is not less dependent on 
Germany, the new and zealous convert to gold mono-metal- 
lism. Very able treatises have been published in Austria on 
both sides of the question, and it is asserted that the Finance 
Minister is opposed to adopting the gold standard. 

So much for the attitude of the principal nations not al- 
ready committed to gold. It is certainly not unfavorable to 
the aspiration of the United States, that the subject of bi- 
metallism may be seriously considered by those nations in 
concert with this Government and with a view to its adop- 
tion. There is nothing in it to justify the fling of the Zcono- 
mist that the suggestion of an International Conference is a 
fraudulent pretence of the American silver party. On the 
contrary there is direct evidence, not yet adverted to in this 
paper, that such a Conference is sought for, and has more 
than once been directly and publicly advocated in several 
countries on the Continent of Europe within a very short 
time. 

In the French National Assembly in July, 1876, M. Du- 
tilleul, speaking in the name of a Commission of that body, 
used this language, “in all probability, if things do not re- 
turn of themselves to a normal condition, there will be devel- 
oped a necessity for conference, for exchange of ideas, for an 
agreement.” 

In Holland also in July, 1876, a large majority of the 
Second Chamber urged the government to consider and ad- 
vise “whether it is desirable and possible to secure an inter- 
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national recognition for the general, or more general, adoption 
of the double standard,” and advised the government to take 
the initiative in inviting such a conference, if steps had not 
(as was alleged) already been taken by the larger States, to 
procure such a meeting. The Zconomist of June 3, 1876, 
quotes the Jndependence Belge as authority for the statement 
that an exchange of notes on this subject had already taken 
place between the Governments of France, Italy, Austria 
and Russia. It would seem, therefore, that such a project 
only becomes absurd when it is advocated by American states- 
men, and that its dignity and respectability are unquestioned, 
so long as the discussion of the project is confined to Euro- 
pean powers. 

Although the Zconomist would lead us to fear that little 
support for the bi-metallic cause can be expected from Great 
Britain, there is, nevertheless, a leaven of opinion work- 
ing in its favor even in that country. The Liverpool mer- 
chants, who trade with Asia and South America, are very 
generally committed to it, and it is claimed also (we know 
not with what justice) that the India Board, from which 
Lord Salisbury has just retired to take the head of the For- 
eign Office, and which is a political power in the English 
Government not to be despised, is unanimous in its adhesion 
to the same cause. This consideration is also worthy of at- 
tention in England. The Bank of England has been steadily 
losing its control over the money market, not only of the 
Continent but of London. While this is, no doubt, largely 
due to the fact that it controls a much smaller proportion 
of English capital than formerly, it is also confessedly owing 
to its obligation to protect the gold reserves of the country 
on which the whole currency system hinges. Its banking 
functions are greatly interfered with by this obligation, since 
to check a flow of gold it is obliged often to put up its rate 
of discount when the open market is putting it down. 

Such a measure is merely imposing @ fax on the export of 
gold, a tax utterly inconsistent with modern notions of politi- 
cal economy and generally futile. Now it seems to us that 
this course of conduct is made necessary by the adherence of 
the country to the gold standard. Is there not danger also 
of England’s losing its position as the great entrepét of ex- 
changes and bullion market of the world, by driving the 
United States into an adverse monetary alliance with the 
Continent. 

The United States has the strongest motive to cultivate 
and to conciliate the bi-metallic sentiment of Europe. Though 
it has, for the moment, adopted a ratio between the metals 
which is not in harmony with the predominant ratio of 
Europe, it is perfectly well understood in this country, that 
the ratio is provisional, and likely to be altered with or with- 
out the codperation of other nations. It simply reénacted the 
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past, with no attempt to forecast the future. Any basis which 
will secure a large measure of international agreement may 
reasonably be expected to be satisfactory to the United 
States. 

The invitation of the President may or may not be accepted 
by the European nations to which it is addressed, but that 
there have been abundant grounds to believe that such will 
be the case, no attentive reader of recent European monetary 
State papers can for a moment question. 


Since the foregoing paper was in type the Zconomist, of 
March 30th, has been received, containing a second article on 
the proposed International Conference. One of the methods 
by which it seeks to discredit it is by ridiculing the 
opinions of M. Cernuschi, a leading advocate of bi-metallism, 
on other branches of political economy. M. Cernuschi has 
had the temerity, in the very teeth of his free-trade asso- 
ciates in the Paris Society of Political Economists, to 
declare himself a _ protectionist, and a defender of the 
monopoly of the circulation enjoyed by the Bank of France. 
All this is certainly very shocking, and is, no doubt, pre- 
sumed to be _ sufficient to settle the bi-metallic question 
with all free traders in regular standing. But, in extenua- 
tion of his offense, we may, perhaps, be permitted to mention, 
that M. Cernuschi shared his protectionist sentiments with 
the late M. Thiers, and his banking heresy with the late M. 
Wolowski, statesmen of some little reputation even in England. 
Another ground of objection to M. Cernuschi’s bi-metallism 
is, that last year, when in the United States, he propounded a 
plan for resumption, through the medium of a sterling loan, 
which the Zconomist thinks sufficiently absurd. Mr. Secretary 
Sherman has, most fortunately, relieved it from all anxiety 
lest M. Cernuschi’s plan should be put to the practical test 
of experiment. As a set off to any discredit which, in the 
opinion of the Zconomist, M. Cernuschi’s name may attach to 
the bi-metallic scheme, we recall the circumstance that at 
the Adam Smith dinner last year in London, the two most 
distinguished foreign guests were M. Léon Say, and M. de 
Laveleye, both of them bi-metallists, and the latter an earnest 
co-laborer with M. Cernuschi in the attempt to secure the 
more general adoption of the system. 

The only portion of the Zconomist’s last article which is 
worthy of serious consideration is the extract which it pub- 
lishes from the Moniteur, relative to the Conference. If this 
article represents the views of the French Government (the 
Moniteur being an official paper), it shows that the mistake 
of legislating on silver in this country on a basis discordant 
with that of Europe—a mistake which the writer has always 
insisted on—is viewed more seriously by the nations with 
which we seek alliance, than we had hoped or believed would 
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be the case. We have shown by quutations from Senator 
Allison in the foregoing article, that the ratio (16 to 1) was 
not considered as of the essence of the question, and was 
adopted simply for the purpose of restoring the status guo 
which existed before the passage of the Coinage Act of 1873. 

The following extracts from his closing speech prove that 
he not only attached no importance to the ratio 16 to 1, 
but avowed his preference for that of 1534, and understood 
perfectly that no international arrangement was possible on 
any other basis: 

‘*The Senator from Delaware asked me if I would vote to-day for a bill 
which should propose the coinage of silver at the rate of 15% to 1. I 
unhesitatingly answer yes; and if this bill is to be amended so as to provide 
for free coinage it ought to be amended so as to provide for a free coinage at 
the rate of 400 grains instead of 412%, in order to put ourselves upon the 
relation which these two metals bear to each other in the countries that use 
and have the bi-metallic standard.” . ° ‘ ‘ 

‘Tt follows from this that the dollar of 412% grains is the highest standard 
dollar that we ought to adopt. If we could this day come to the relation fixed 
by the Latin Union, there would be a likelihood that the Union would again 
join us in restoring silver to its old relation without a conference with them, but 
this seems impracticable now; and the further we depart from the standard of 
15% to I so much the more difficult it will be for us to come back to the 
relation which must be established if silver is to be used continuously as a 
part of the money circulation of the world.” 

The Moniteur’s anxiety lest further injury should be done 
to the public creditor is also unnecessary. It was doubtless a 
mistake not to except the public debt from the operation of 
the Silver Bill, in order measurably to disarm criticism, but 
it was not necessarily, nor presumably, a fraud. The silver 
party honestly believed that re-monetization in the United 
States would lead to re-coinage in Europe, and that the two 
combined would restore silver to its normal value. Senator 
Allison so stated: 

‘*This amendment contemplates that a sufficient number of nations will 
join to create such a demand for silver as will keep the commercial and Mint 
values of the two metals at par with each other at the ratio fixed.” 

As nearly every bi-metallic statesman in Europe has uni- 
formly maintained the same. doctrine, it is an unjust imputa- 
tion upon American public men to assert that they used the 
argument disingenuously. As lately as December last, M. de 
Laveleye wrote to an American correspondent, that “if the 
coinage of silver is resumed in the Latin Union and in the 
United States on the basis of 15%, silver will immediately 
recover its old value.” 

But the Senate Committee distinctly guarded themselves 
against the suspicion of being willing to reduce the weight 
of the silver dollar to the injury of creditors. On _ this 
point Senator Allison said: 


‘‘Of course if we were to adopt the French ratio, which would be a 
dollar of 400 grains, and not a dollar equivalent to the five-franc piece, justice 
not only to the public creditor but justice to every existing creditor would 
require that it should apply to all future contracts only and not to existing 
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contracts or debts, whether public or private. Therefore if we reduce the 
coined silver dollar 3% per cent., as that would do, of course we must for the 
existing debts pay three and one-third dollars additional upon each hundred 
dollars provided for under existing contracts. That would be the solution of the 
question so far as all existing contracts are concerned.” 

We do not understand from the text of the Silver Bill, 
nor from the interpretation thus put upon it by its promoters 
that the commissioners, who may be appointed by the Presi- 
dent to attend an International Conference, would be bound 
to advocate the ratio of 16 to 1, or any other particular 
ratio, but would be free to discuss the question de novo; the 
objects of the Conference being merely deliberative, and if it 
should be thought best to change the ratio from 16 to 15%, 
the public creditor would undoubtedly be protected. 


HISTORY OF SILVER DEMONETIZATION. 


We have no purpose of taking part in the acrimonious con- 
troversy in relation to the history of the demonetization of 
silver in this country, beyond stating briefly some of the 
facts. 

The Act of February 12, 1873, adopted as a substitute for 
all previous laws concerning the mints and coinages, contains 
a precise enumeration of all the coins of gold, silver, nickel 
and copper authorized to be struck. The seventeenth section 
prohibits the striking of any coin not enumerated. The sil- 
ver coins authorized are the underweighted small, subsidiary 
coins, and the trade dollar designed for Asiatic commerce. 
In respect to these authorized silver coins, described as “said 
coins,’ the Act provided that they should be a tender for not 
exceeding five dollars in any one payment. No reference or 
allusion is made in the Act to the silver dollar, but although 
not named, it fell under the prohibition of the seventeenth 
section, and could no longer be struck, not being one of 
the coins enumerated and authorized in the Act. 

As will be seen, all the silver dollars previously struck, 
remained full legal-tenders, but the number of such dollars 
was quite unimportant. The quantity of silver coins below 
the denomination of one dollar, struck before 1853, which 
were of full weight and an unlimited legal tender, was more 
considerable. These latter coins were also not affected by 
the Act of February 12, 1873, as to their legal-tender capacity. 

The Statutes of the United States, as revised in 1874, limit 
the legal-tender capacity of all silver coins to five dollars, 
and it is therefore the revision of 1874, and not the Act of 
February 12, 1873, which so limits the capacity of such silver 
dollars and of such silver coins prior to 1853, below the de- 
nomination of one dollar, as were still in existence. As the 
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revision of 1874 was not intended to change, but only to 
consolidate, the laws then in force, this part of the revision 
is denounced by some persons as fraudulent. Doubtless, it 
was an inaccurate revision, but the entire quantity of silver 
coin demonetized in consequence of the inaccuracy was insig- 
nificant, and the demonetization of silver was already practi- 
cally accomplished by the Act of February 12, 1873. 

But although the Act of February 12, 1873, practically 
demonetized silver, it was only by suspending the coinage 
of the legal-tender silver dollar, or, as the present Secretary 
ot the Treasury once expressed it, by “ dropping the silver dollar 
out of the coinage.” It neither took away the legal-tender 
capacity of the silver dollars already coined and in existence, 
nor did it prescribe in advance that such silver dollars as 
might be thereafterwards coined, should be deprived of the 
legal-tender capacity. The avowed reason for not coining 
the silver dollar in 1873 was, that it was then at such a 
premium, three per centum, as compared with gold, that it 
was impossible to circulate it. When that reason ceased to 
exist, in consequence of a change in the markets, it might 
have been the intention, as it certainly would always be 
within the power of Congress, to restore the coinage of the 
silver dollar. 

The revision of 1874 did not merely demonetize silver for 
the time being, but it established a permanent rule, oper- 
ating both retrospectively and prospectively and upon silver 
coins of all denominations, depriving them of the function of 
money, and destroying the bi-metallic system which the con- 
stitution of the United States clearly establishes by the fol- 
lowing provision : 

“No State shall coin money, or make anything but gold and silver coin a 
tender in payment of debts.” 

The fourteenth section of the Act of February 12, 1873, 
enumerates the authorized gold coins, and says of the one 
dollar piece, that “zt shall be the unit of value.” It is thought 
by many persons that this language, of itself, and without 
reference to anything else contained in the Act, establishes 
the single gold standard. But by the same rule of construc- 
tion, it would be necessary to maintain that the first mint 
law, that of April 2, 1792, established the single standard of 
silver. The law of April 2, 1792, provides that “the money of 
the United States shall be expressed in dollars or units,” the dollar 
“to be of the value of a Spanish milled dollar, as the same is 
now current,’ and to contain 371% grains of pure silver. No- 
body ever supposed that this language established a single 
silver standard in this country. In 1792, as in 1873, our unit 
of value and account was the dollar. The mint law of 1792 
did not authorize any one-dollar gold piece, but did author- 
ize a silver dollar piece. The mint law of 1873 did not 
authorize any one-dollar silver piece, but did authorize a gold 
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dollar piece. Necessarily, therefore, the unit under the law 
of 1792 was of silver, while under the law of 1873, it was of 
gold. But all this does not touch, or have any relation to 
the question of a single or double standard. We know that 
our standard was double under the law of 1792, although the 
unit under that law was a silver piece. In like manner, al- 
though the unit under the law of 1873 was a gold piece, 
the standard would, nevertheless, have remained double, if 
the striking of silver dollars had not been prohibited in 
another part of the same law. 

An epitome of the whole question is, that the Act of 
Congress of 1873 regulated coinage. The revision of this Act 
in 1874 restricted constitutional money. 


BANK TAX REPEAL IN CONGRESS. 


We have already announced that the American Bankers’ 
Association and the other advocates of bank tax repeal have 
decided to concentrate their efforts, during this session of 
Congress, upon the repeal of the tax on bank deposits. The 
reasons for this determination are obvious. First, the present 
condition of the Treasury does not allow the whole of the 
Federal taxes on the banking business to be remitted. The 
Treasury report lately presented to Congress shows that if 
thirty-seven millions be appropriated to the sinking fund this 
year, there will be a deficiency of eleven millions; but if no 
appropriation be made there will be a surplus of twenty-five 
millions. The same report states that the sinking-fund require- 
ments under the law have been more than satisfied and that 
an excess has been reached of 220 millions. If the present 
year’s contribution to the sinking fund should be reduced to 
twenty millions, there will be a surplus of several millions. 
This sum, it is contended, could not be put to a use more 
beneficial to the nation than in liberating the deposits, which 
form so important a part of the mechanism of trade, from 
the pressure of the present mischievous taxation. Another 
reason for limiting effort to the deposit-tax repeal is, that if 
granted it would benefit all sections of the country and all 
sorts and classes of banks. The business of the South and of 
the West would be as sure as the business of the other parts 
of the country to partake of the beneficent stimulus of a fis- 
cal reform, which sets free from the paralyzing pressure of 
taxation those important movements of the industrial machi- 
nery that depend upon the bank deposits. Other reasons 
might be cited, not the least of which is that many persons 
who are prejudiced against National banks have no prejudices 
at all against State banks or private banks, but are quite 
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ready to relieve such institutions from needless and ruinous 
fiscal burdens. And this object is precisely that which is 
contemplated in liberating from Federal taxation the deposits 
of all banks whatsoever. As the Committee of Ways and 
Means are now discussing the bill drafted by the Sub-Com- 
mittee on internal revenue, Messrs. Tucker and Burchard, the 
American Bankers’ Association have had several formal hear- 
ings before the Sub-Committee. One of the most important 
of these took place on the 8th of April, when the Hon. W. 
F. Daniel, State Senator of Viginia, and the Hon. John 
Echols, a member of the Virginia House of Delegates, accom- 
panied by Dr. George Marsland, the Assistant Secretary of 
the American Bankers’ Association, appeared before the Sub- 
Committee. An interesting discussion took place, but as the 
rules of the Sub-Committee forbid the presence of reporters, 
it was impossible for us to obtain authentic copies of the 
addresses made. The substance of one of these speeches has 
been, however, written out for the use of the committee, and 
the others may, perhaps, be accessible hereafter. The address 
referred to is as follows: 


ADDRESS OF DR. GEORGE MARSLAND. 


Gentlemen of the Sub-Committee on Ways and Means: 


There are two or three erroneous views of the taxation on 
bank deposits which I wish briefly to refute, as they appear 


to have exerted more or less of influence upon the minds of 
various members of the Committee of Ways and Means. 
First, it has been urged that the National banks are the 
only or chief institutions which will profit by the repeal, and 
in whose interest the relief from the deposit tax is sought. 
The Government of the United States, it is alleged, and with 
much truth, has conferred privileges on the National banks. 
Hence, the inference is drawn that these institutions should 
be taxed for the privileges they enjoy. This is freely con- 
ceded. But we deny that it has anything at all to do with 
our desire for the repeal of the tax on deposits. Like all 
false and sophistical reasoning, the argument is partly true. 
The Government has bestowed upon the National banks 
privileges, and has imposed upon them corresponding duties 
and responsibilities. But these privileges are not concerned 
with the receipt of deposits, which is the only function here 
in question. If it be said that the Federal Government has 
bestowed on the National banks the privilege of receiving 
bank deposits, and that in return these institutions should 
pay a tax on those deposits, I meet the statement with a di- 
rect challenge and denial. No constitutional lawyer of repu- 
tation will admit that the Federal Government has any right 
to confer, under the constitution of the United States, the 
privilege of receiving deposits. Their receipt is not a privilege; 
it is a common law right, inherent in every citizen. In the 
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United States any man, and any partnership of men, has a 
perfect right to open a bank and to receive deposits there, if 
the public are willing to trust the parties with their money. 
The constitution of the United States contains nothing to 
afford the least countenance to this claim, and with the claim 
thus surrendered, the justice of the tax on deposits can be 
no longer maintained. 

The fact is that there are twice as many banks in this 
country which receive deposits, outside of the National bank- 
ing system, as within it. By the latest reports there are in 
the United States, 6,240 banks, of which only 2,058 are Na- 
tional banks. The other 4,070 banks are made up of 2,587 
private banks, 948 State banks, and 647 Savings banks. I 
beg leave to hand to the Sub-Committee an interesting table, 
compiled from the Banker's Almanac, and carefully corrected 
to the present time, showing how many there are of each 
description of banking institutions in every State in the 


Union: 

National Banks. State Banks. Savings Banks. Private Banks. Total. 
Eastern States mF 46 me %445 “ie 96 ia 1,118 
Middle States 6 a 282 isis *170 aia 652 wa 
Southern States “i 217 pe +— me 314 
Western States ib 403 re * 32 me 1,525 


2,058 os 948 re 647 Ke 2,587 is 6,240 
It is not possible to state precisely how much revenue the 
United States Treasury receives from each State on account 


of the tax on deposits. The subjoined table shows however 
the total amount of the Federal taxes paid by the banks of 
the United States. The first three columns report the whole 
taxation paid by the banks to the Federal Treasury, and the 
last three columns show how much of this aggregate is made 
up of the tax on deposits. 


FEDERAL TAXATION ON NATIONAL AND OTHER BANKS, 1864-1867. 


Nat'l Banks Other Banks All Banks National Banks Other Banks All Banks 
Total Federal Total Federal Total Federal Tax on Tax on Total Tax 
Years. Taxatiou. Taxation. Taxation. Deposits. Defosts. on Deposits. 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 

1864 . 167,310 . 2,837,719 . 3,005,030 . 95,811 . 780,723 . 876,534 
1865 . 1,954,029 . 4,940,870 . 6,894, - 1,087,530 . 2,043,841 . 1,131,571 
1866 . 5,146,835 . 3,403,988 . 8,610,823 . 2,633,102 . 2,099,635 . 4,732,738 
1867 . 5,840,698 . 2,046,562 . 7,887,260 . 2,650,180 . 1,355,395 ~- 4,005,576 
1868 . 5,817,268 . 1,866,745 . 7,684,013 . 2,564,143 . 1,438,512 . 4,002,656 
1869 . 5,884,888 . 2,196,054 . 8,080,943 . 2,614,553 - 15734417 - 4,348,971 
1870 . 5,949,474 ~ 3,020,083 . 8,960,557 . 2,614,767 . 2,177,576 . 4,792,344 
1871 . 6,175,154 . 3,644,241 . 9,819,396 . 2,802,840 . 2,702,196 . 5,505,037 
1872 . 6,703,910 . 4,628,229 . 11,332,139 . 3,120,984 . 3,643,251 . 6,764,236 
1873 7,004,646 . 3,771,031 . 10,775,678 . 3,196,569 . 3,009,302 . 6,205,872 
1874 . 7,083,498 . 3,387,160 . 10,470,659 . 3,209,967 . 2,453,544 . 5,663,511 
1875. 7)305,134 + 4,097,248 . 11,402,382 . 3,514,310 . 2,972,200 . 6,486,570 
1876 . 7,229,321 006,698 . 11,236,019 . 3,505,129 . 2,999,530 . 

1877 . 6,998,926 . - 10,828,656 . 3,445,252 . 


Total. 79,252,091 . 47,736,379 . 126,988,454 . 37,055,127 . 32,306,819 


* These are savings banks Arofer, organized for the benefit of depositors. In some States it 
is impossible to separate them from those benefiting stockholders. 
¢ Included in State banks and private bankers. 
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On these figures I wish to make but one observation. If 
Congress will listen to our request and relieve the banks 
from the burden of this mischieveous tax on deposits, they 
will give relief to business in a way that will spread itself 
over the whole territory of the United States, and will stimu- 
late production, not in one section of the nation alone, but 
in every town and village and city in the country. In view 
of these facts it is absurd, it is an insult to the intelligence 
of the American people, to say that the benefit conferred by 
the repeal of the deposit tax would be narrow and doubtful. 
This is as absurd as to say that the repeal is a boon craved 
for the National banks and for them alone. Gentlemen, it is 
for all banks alike that we ask relief to-day! It is for all 
banks and for all the people who deal with banks. We do 
not ask relief for the 2,000 National banks alone, but for the 
four thousand private bankers, Savings institutions and State 
banks which are affording daily facilities for commerce, 
advancing money to pay wages, doing the business of the 
country, and stimulating the recuperation of industry; and 
which need to be liberated from a tax which no other 
country, in its direst need of revenue, has ever ventured to 
run the risk of imposing. 

A second error to which I would respectfully call attention 
is that the banks can afford to pay the tax, and, therefore, 
that they ought to be made to pay it. It has just been stated 
by the Hon. Senator, from Lynchburg (Mr. Daniel), that 
forty-one millions of capital invested in National banks paid 
no dividends last year. He might have stated that almost, 
if not quite, as much more of the capital so invested received 
dividends which were derived, not from the earnings of last 
year, but from the accumulated surplus earned in previous 
years. 

, Waiving this point, however, let us look at the question as 
men of business. There are at the head of private banks 
and other banks in this country, men who are not surpassed 
in the great financial centers of Europe for ability, power 
and foresight. These men are the Napoleons of finance, and 
they have the gift of organizing success. If they turn their 
attention to banking, they succeed; if to the business of dry 
goods, they succeed; everything they touch turns to goid 
under their hand. A. T. Stewart, John Jacob Astor, if they 
had been bankers, would have been successful bankers. We 
have in this country, many successful bankers. The institu- 
tions flourish of which they are the guiding spirits. But 
shall we, because here and there amongst our banks is found 
a brilliant proof of the genius of our financial magnates, 
shall we shut our eyes to the fact that these successful banks 
are the exceptions? The rarest exceptions? What did the 
honorable delegate from Staunton, Mr. Echols, tell us just 
now? Did he not say that his bank pays taxation amounting 
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to four per cent. on its capital? Did he not assure us that 
these excessive taxes are eating away the resources from 
which dividends should be paid, are not only discouraging 
capital from entering the banking business, but are driving 
its present capital out of the banking business? Those of us 
who are familiar with the balance sheets of banking institu- 
tions, know very well that the bank of which the honorable 
gentleman has spoken is among the strongest and best-con- 
ducted institutions in the State, and has proved itself to be 
so. And yet it is making no money for its shareholders. 
We have investigated this subject, and can speak from what 
we know. If it were possible, at this moment, for us to sum- 
mon before the Committee a representative from each of the 
banks throughout the United States which can with difficulty 
hold its own and carry on its business without robbing its 
shareholders to pay this tax on deposits, we should have 
around the Capitol such a vast array of bank representatives 
that we should number them by thousands. And if, beyond 
these we could see the widows, the orphans, the investors of 
small means, who have put their money into bank shares 
and who are disappointed and distressed by the depression 
thus caused, we should count the victims of the deposit tax 
by tens of thousands, 

To sum up the whole subject in brief: I admit that there 
are some prosperous banks in this country, just as there are 
some prosperous men; and for the same reason. But it is 
absurd to deduce from this fact any inference that the 
361,000 investors in bank shares, many of whom are depend- 
ent on their dividends for the means of living, ought to be 
impoverished and oppressed. 

A third error which I wish to point out but need not argue 
at length is, that, in asking for the repeal of the deposit tax, 
we are asking for something to be taken from the public 
revenue and bestowed upon the banks, from which the banks 
alone will get any good. I have already shown that, in 
relieving the banks from this ruinous taxation you will reach 
far beyond the narrow limits of our financial system or our 
banking institutions. The influence expands and extends 
itself, just as the wave started -by a pebble spreads and 
widens its circle over the smooth surface of a lake till the 
extremest boundary is reached. The interests of commerce, 
of agriculture, of trade and of industrial growth, are so 
closely bound up with the interest of the banks that every 
measure of relief which liberates the banking machinery from 
pressure, liberates from pressure the industrial energies of 
our people. In asking, then, for relief for the banks, we ask 
Congress to give relief to the trade and business which 
depends upon the banks, and which, just now, sorely needs 
to be relieved and revived. 

Mr. TucKer—Do not the State Governments tax the banks 
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very heavily and unequally? Ought you not to ask for relief 
from State taxes and let the Federal taxes stand? 

The answer to this question is easy and conclusive. We 
come to Congress to ask for relief from Federal taxation, 
because that is all the relief which Congress has the power 
to bestow; Congress has very little power to interfere with 
the State taxation of banks, but it has unlimited power to 
deal with the Federal taxation. It is true that there are 
many anomalies and irregularities in the State taxation of 
our banks throughout the country. These we are taking 
proper means to correct and modify. But the system of 
State taxation of our banks is as old as this Government. It 
is even older than our National Constitution, and will last a 
thousand years, if, as we hope, our National life and pros- 
perity endures so long. The taxes upon the banking business 
are taxes upon the real and personal estate of the banks. 
They are paid by banks, insurance companies, manufactories, 
by farmers, by merchants, by traders of all kinds. We do 
not ask to have the State taxes taken off; all we desire is to 
have them assessed equitably upon real and personal estate 
of the banks, as upon all other real and personal estate in 
the country. The State taxes are old taxes, and they will 
continue, because their nature is permanent as the Govern- 
ment itself. 

The Federal taxes on banks, on the contrary, are new taxes. 
They are levied on deposits. They are a monstrosity of fiscal 
legislation, unheard of anywhere else in the world. They are 
a tax upon debts. They are a tax upon delicate and sensi- 
tive movements of business which they hamper and tend to 
paralyze. Like the fabled birds in Virgil’s classical epic, 
they not only eat up valuable substance, but they spoil more 
than they eat. This is why we distinguish the bank taxes 
from all the other surviving taxes imposed during the war. 
There are two kinds of war taxes, the temporary and the 
permanent. The permanent class are those which experience 
here and in other countries has shown to be tolerable. The 
temporary class are those which are known to be ruinous. 
These are the war taxes which are emphatically war taxes. 
They make war as long as they last, and destroy just as war 
destroys, that which is valuable and the loss of which 
involves more or less of ruinous results. In 1865, our Fiscal 
system was disfigured by a great multitude of these taxes, 
these war taxes of the worst kind. They were all got rid of 
soon after the restoration except the bank taxes which, we 
are informed, would also have been taken off if we had come 
into this room with our arguments and complaints, as did 
other suffering interests, to ask for and obtain relief. 

I will not detain the Sub-Committee with any further sug- 
gestions, except to say that our association does not presume 
to dictate to Congress as to the time when the bank taxes 
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should be repealed. We content ourselves with stating the 
arguments which convince us that the bank tax ought to 
stand at the head of the tax list for repeal. We are glad to 
find among the members of Congress generally an increasing 
readiness to assent heartily to the proposition which we wish 
to lay before the Committee, and to keep present to their 
minds in all their fiscal deliberations, that, as soon as the 
state of the Treasury will allow the sacrifice of six millions 
of revenue, the Federal tax on bank deposits shall be at 
once taken off. 


BANK SHARES AND STATE TAXES. 


An important decision has just been published in regard 
to the assessment of bank shares for taxation by the State 
authorities. The case was that of the Merchants’ National 
Bank of Toledo, against William Cummings, Treasurer of Lucas 
County, in the State of Ohio. The complaint was founded 
upon the law of the United States, of February roth, 1868, 
which provides that the Legislature of each State may deter- 
mine and direct the manner and place of taxing all the 
shares of National banks located within said State, subject to 
the restriction that the taxation shall not be at a greater 
rate than is assessed upon any other moneyed capital in the 
hands of individual citizens of such State. This law requires 
that the shares of National banks shall be assessed as other 
personal property in the hands of individual citizens of such 
State. The evidence proved that other personal property in 
the same county was assessed at from thirty to forty per 
cent. of its real value, while the shares of the Merchants’ 
National Bank were assessed for taxes for the year 1876 at 
their full value. Hence, it was claimed by the complainant 
that the taxation imposed under this excessive assessment 
was an injustice which contravened the provisions of the 
U. S. law above quoted. On these facts and pleadings, an 
injunction restraining the collection of taxes from the bank 
was granted some months ago by Judge Emmons of the 
U. S. Circuit Court for the Sixth Judicial Circuit. Several 
other cases involving the same points are pending, and the 
decision has just been given by the Hon. John Baxter, Cir- 
cuit Judge at Cleveland, Ohio. The decision is that, under 
the Constitution of Ohio and the U.S. law of February roth, 
1868, the complainant is entitled to relief and the shares 
must not be assessed at more than forty per cent. of their 
value so long as other personal property in the State is not 
assessed at more than the same rate. As this case is attract- 
ing great attention, we give the following extract from the 
opinion of the Court as delivered by Judge Baxter: 
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There were several points presented and urged in the argument of this case 
on the hearing, which in the view I have taken of it, need not be discussed 
here. Suffice it to say that from the pleadings and proofs it very satisfactorily 
appears that complainant’s capital stock was assessed for taxes for the year 1876 
at its full value, while all other property in the same county was assessed at 
from thirty to forty per cent. only of its real value, and that by reason of this 
unequal assessment complainant’s capital stock was in the hands of its share- 
holders onerated with an undue proportion of the public taxes. It is not im- 
portant to inquire into the methods leading to such a result, whether from inad- 
vertence or design, the consequences are the same to the complainant. It is an 
injustice that contravenes the Constitution of Ohio, as well as the provisions of 
the National Banking Law, and a wrong which the courts may, when their 
powers are properly invoked, take cognizance of and redress; but the defendant 
insists that the wrong complained of is a wrong to complainant’s shareholders, 
against whom the tax was assessed, and not against the complainant. This 
objection seemed, on first impression, to have been well taken, but further 
reflection induces the belief that it involves the rights of complainant as well as 
the rights of its corporators. Between the two there is an intimate connection, 
the legal entity—the corporation—is distinct from the shareholders; but the 
former is a trustee for the latter, and custodian of corporate funds; and if it 
shall pay the taxes so assessed, and assume to deduct the same from dividends 
declared, or to be hereafter declared in favor of its shareholders, it may, and 
the averment is that it will, subject itself to a multiplicity of suits with its own 
stockholders ; whereas, if it refuses to pay these taxes it will impair its credit, 
embarrass its business, and expose itself to vexatious and expensive suits, and 
entail upon itself other irremediable injuries in resisting the illegal exactions 
made upon it. 

Hence, in view of the probable consequences, I have reached the conclusion 
that the complainant, in its corporate capacity, is entitled to a standing in this 
court, and to relief, and I shall therefore authorize a decree permitting com- 
plainant to pay to the defendant, or into the registry of the court, forty per 
cent. of the amount of the tax assessed against its shareholders, in accordance 
with its tender heretofore made, and, on this being done, an injunction be 
issued perpetually enjoining the collection of the residue thereof. The costs will 
be decreed against defendant, to be paid out of the money to be realized under 
decree hereinbefore authorized. 


As this case will probably be carried up to the Supreme 
Court on appeal, we will reserve our discussion of its de- 
tails. If the decision of Judge Baxter should be affirmed, our 
banks, both National and State, will be relieved from the 
necessity of asking Congress or the State Legislature to meet, 
by new legislation, the capricious and unequal assessment of 
bank shares for State taxation, at rates higher than those 
adopted for other personal property. In the State of New 
York two bills are pending in the legislature to increase the 
facilities of applying judicial remedies to the evil of capricious 
and unequal assessment. In support of this movement the 
following extracts from an address lately prepared by the 
Tax Committee of the New York Clearing House present a 
very convincing argument on the subject: 


‘*In order to seek some relief from the oppressive and unequal burden of 
taxation that rests upon banking capital in this State, and especially in this 
City, we beg leave most respectfully to ask your serious consideration to a plain 
statement of facts; not with a view of securing favor for a special class of the 
community, but simply to show how fully the welfare of this city and of the 
entire State is identified with the great interest which we represent, and how 
far the present disproportionate weight of taxation is operating to expel banking 
capital from New York, and is tending to the extinction of valuable institutions 
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which have hitherto contributed largely to the revenues of our State and City ; 
given support to its trade and commerce, and added strength to its industrial 
enterprises. And also, to show how excessive taxation of this, as of other 
interests, actually operates to diminish the income of the public treasury, which 
it aims to augment. 

‘*You are aware that banking capital is made up of the accretions of small 
sums from the community which ordinarily escape taxation, and of contributions 
of money from other States and countries which come within our local jurisdic- 
tion. These will remain here only as long as interest dictates, and they will 
fly away to more fruitful fields at the first moment when, from any cause, profit 
relatively ceases. It is the true interest of such capital that it be fairly taxed, 
in order to secure its protection and stability. But investments in banking 
institutions have no such permanent lodgement in any State, as prevents their 
speedy removal elsewhere whenever they are unjustly treated. And such capital 
is so intermingled with every other material interest, that its withdrawal is not 
alone, the loss of so much actual reyenue to the State, but it impairs also the 
value of other interests which lean upon it for support, and which contribute 
also to the public treasury. In overtaxing the banking interest, a serious 
wound is, therefore, inflicted upon the whole social fabric, and the losses to 
the State of taxable capital are both directly and indirectly multiplied. The 
taxable value of bank capital consists not alone in what it is in itself, but 
also in what it does for other productive interests. 

‘*Before the war, banking capital was only subjected to local taxation of 
the several States. Experience has shown that this one contribution was as 
much as could be safely drawn from capital thus employed, and that any 
further exaction only tended to prohibit such investments, and to prevent the 
establishment of institutions actually required to assist in the development of 
other useful industries. With the war, however, came the most imperative 
necessity for special taxes, and these were largely imposed upon banks and 
cheerfully paid. But while the return of peace has relieved all other subjects 
from these special war burdens, the banks still labor under the infliction, 
simply because being dealers in money, taxes are easily collected of them 
and are promptly paid. And not only are banks now painfully serving these 
‘two masters’ but those in the City of New York have been subjected for 
the past year to additional State taxation, through a new interpretation of the 
law, which, while it previously assessed all bank shares at not over their par 
valuation—now includes the added value of whatever surplus banks may 
possess. This interpretation operates as a penalty upon banks for being so 
prudently conducted as to acquire a surplus, and it practically imposes a fine 
upon National banks for securing a reserve fund of twenty per cent. upon 
their capital, which the law requires them to do, and places them under a 
penalty to the National government if they do not comply with this condition 
of their organization, and to the State government, if they do. 

‘¢The effect of this interpretation of law, has been to induce many of our 
best institutions to pay out their surpluses to shareholders and thus to escape 
its taxation. Its whole influence is to deprive this great commercial com- 
munity of those guarantees for good management and stability which the 
possession of a surplus fund by a bank always assures. It offers an induce- 
ment for all banks which are assessed below par, to remain so, and it 
permits those which are impaired by losses, to hide themselves behind the 
assumption that they are simply depressing their stock to evade the assessor. 

‘*In conceding to the States the right to tax bank shares as personal pro- 
perty, the general Government limited that power ‘at no greater rate than 
other moneyed capital.’ The evident intent of Congress was to place bank 
shares upon a par with other personal property for the purposes of taxation. 
But this law has been so construed as to limit the words ‘no greater rate,’ to 
the narrow signification of the ‘rate per cent.’ of taxation, leaving the valuation 
of bank shares upon which that rate may be operative, at the discretion of 
assessors. The manner of assessment has accordingly varied in every State, 
and in the State of New York, the valuation differs in every country and in 
almost every town; the assessment ranging from thirty per cent. of the par 
value exclusive of all surplus, to par and the surplus added. The same prop- 
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erty which in one part of the State is valued for taxation at a certain sum, is 
in another part assessed at three or four times the amount. 

‘*The most oppressive rate of valuation has been rigidly applied to the city 
of New York and it not only imposes upon institutions there an unjust discrimi- 
nation, but it renders those who reside in other parts of the State and who are 
more favorably assessed, averse to any corrective legislation. The manifest 
injustice of such inequalities, has thas far proved an insuperable obstacle to all 
relief. _Remonstrances from banks in this city have been unavailing, and over- 
whelmed by taxation there has commenced a downward movement of banking 
capital which threatens seriously the financial supremacy of this city, already 
greatly impaired in her commercial pre-eminence by diminished ocean naviga- 
tion and by railroad competition. 

Six or seven banks, including two of the largest and most important institu- 
tions, have commenced reducing their capital, and an aggregate diminution of 
some five millions has already been substantially effected, while others are ser- 
iously considering the same course. The actual or market value of bank shares 
for taxation in this city, consequent mainly upon the increased assessment of 
1876, will for the next year fall off at least ten per cent. of their aggregate 
remaining amount, showing a diminished assessment roll of this interest the 
very first year after the increased valuation, of more than the apparent gain, 
and a permanent diminution from year to year. The incidental results of the 
loss of so much financial power from the city of New York to all the industries 
and enterprises of the nation, are incalculable, and prove conclusively the truth 
that a small apparent gain in taxation may be secured at an immeasurable loss 
by ‘killing the bird that lays the golden egg.’ 

Aside from the regret and mortification which all good citizens must feel in 
perceiving a decline in the financial institutions and power of the city, the cha- 
grin is aggravated by the fact that this loss is, in a great degree, gratuitous and 
self-imposed. 

‘*The financial crisis through which the country must pass in the effort to 
recover a sound financial position, will require all the aid which banks in 
their fullest strength can furnish. In the time of greatest extremity and 
peril to the nation, their utility and power were fully proved and gratefully 
recognized, Is it not the dictate of true wisdom and sound statesmanship to 
withdraw the destroyer’s hand and preserve them for their legitimate service 
upon the great occasion for which the country is waiting with earnest 
expectation?” 


A STAY LAW IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


We printed in’our last number, (p. 826) the text of the 
recent Act of the legislature of the State of Massachusetts, 
entitled “An Act for the better protection of depos:tors in 
Savings banks,” but, in fact, an Act to release Savings banks 
from their obligation to pay according to the terms of their 
contracts, and authorizing them, or a Board of Commissioners 
in their behalf, to substitute such other terms as may be 
convenient, and further to enable them to continue business 
and pay salaries notwithstanding insolvency. 

In view of the awkward position in which the Savings 
banks find themselves placed, innocently no doubt, but not 
more so than many other classes of debtors, there may be 
something to be said in favor of giving them relief; it may 
even be admitted that such legislation, in such times, is likely, 
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apart from its evil example, to do as much good as it does 
harm. But it was hardly in the State of Massachusetts 
that we expected the initiative to be taken. 

A Savings bank borrows money from its depositors with- 
out security, agreeing to repay it with a low interest on 
demand or within sixty days thereafter. If it cannot do this 
it is insolvent, and, in regular course, should be wound up 
as quickly and cheaply as possible, and the proceeds divided 
fairly among its creditors. Under this new Massachusetts 
law, the Savings bank, instead of either paying or failing, 
may procure from the Board of Commissioners of Savings 
Banks an “order in writing,” by which it may “limit and 
regulate such payment in time and amount,” etc. 

It is true that many depositors in Savings banks place 
there permanent savings, and that to them this law will 
frequently produce a larger percentage than they could 
otherwise hope for. To them it will be a gain. But it is 
likewise true that many other depositors place there tem- 
porary savings, with the expectation of withdrawing them to 
meet personal necessities—or to make other and permanent 
investments as opportunity offers. To them this law will 
bring only loss and frequently ruin. But what is still more 
to the point, the agreement was to repay on demand or within 
sixty days. The same causes which have crippled the Savings 
bank have impoverished the depositor. Yet the law offers 
to the Bank an excuse for not paying its debts, which it 
would not suffer the customer of the bank to avail himself 
of. The Brighton Savings bank need pay back only twenty 
per cent. within a year, without discontinuing business or 
calling itself insolvent, because the law in the case of a 
Savings bank considers this to be a compliance with an 
agreement to pay in full on demand, but the depositor in 
the Savings bank who needs his money to pay his own 
debts, must get along as he can—perhaps go into bankruptcy 
for the want of it. 

We had not looked for such legislation in Massachusetts. 
The late Chief Justice Oakley, of the New York Superior 
Court, was a model Judge; when eminent counsel suffered 
their zeal for their clients to carry them too far, he would 
look at them with infinite gravity and say, “Gentlemen you 
set a bad example to the younger members of the pro- 
fession.” 
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OUR COINAGE ACTS. 
II. 
WHY THE ACT OF 1834 WAS PASSED. 


It has been shown that Hamilton, observing a tendency in 
the legislators of his day to attach the money standard to 
silver alone, proposed as an alternative the double standard ; 
that he assumed that the question of the amount of pure 
gold to a dollar was settled by law and custom; that by 
the best information at his command he determined that the 
nearest market ratio of value of equal weights of silver and 
gold was one to fifteen, and by that ratio alone fixed the 
amount of pure silver to the dollar, 371% grains; that his 
purpose was to form a system of strictly honest money in 
both metals, so that neither the debtor nor the creditor in 
any account should have reason to prefer one to the other; 
and that Congress, by adopting all his recommendations, 
sanctioned his purposes and his methods. 

It is now to be considered how the elaborate scheme 
worked practically. It would be very interesting if we should 
include in the inquiry the history of the numerous and 
perplexing controversies over the legal currency of foreign 
coins, over the two banks of the United States, over the 
treasury notes that were issued and their status, and over the 
difficulties that arose in consequence of the suspension of 
cash payments by the banks on more than one occasion. 
But it will be best now to confine our attention strictly to 
the one matter of the working of Hamilton’s system of bi- 
metallism, and the efforts, some successful and some other- 
wise, to change it. 

In March, 1816, twenty-four years after the passage of the 
Mint Act there were sundry propositions looking to a reduc- 
tion of the weight or fineness of the small silver and the 
copper coins. These schemes met with little support and fell 
through. The reasons for the suggestions of this nature will 
appear from what follows. 

In January, 1819, the Secretary of the Treasury communi- 
cated to the Senate a letter from the Director of the Mint, 
dated December 28, 1818, in answer to certain questions pro- 
pounded to him. In reply to the question, “Have you any 
particular information of the relative value of gold and sil- 
ver during the present year in France and England?” Mr. 
Robert Patterson, the Director of the Mint, quotes from a 
London paper of the 22d April, 1818, adding that it corrobo- 
rated an observation of his own in response to a question 
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addressed to him by the Chairman of a Committee at the 
last previous session of Congress. The article from the Lon- 
don paper remarked upon the large recent coinage of gold 
in England and its almost immediate disappearance from cir- 
culation; and accounted tor it by the new relation estab- 
lished between the values of the two metals when an over- 
valued silver token coinage was introduced. The writer 
calculated that the ratio was raised from 1 to 15.059 to I 
14.121. He further noted that the ratio in the later French 
coinage was 1 to 15.517, and in Holland 1 to 15.1665. He 
thought the undervaluation of gold thus shown accounted 
fully for its disappearance from circulation.* 

Let us now turn to Mr. Patterson’s own opinion which, it 
seems, was given before the article in the London paper was 
printed— 

‘‘Qucstion: Are any amendments in the laws of the United States necessary 
to secure the coinage of a more considerable quantity of go/d than has hereto- 
fore been annually coined at the mint? 

‘* Answer : Nothing occurs to me as adequate to this effect except increasing 
the value of go/d relatively to that of silver, so that the ratio of the one to the 
other may be somewhat greater than in any part of Europe. 

** According to the standard in the United States, this ratio in the pure 
metals is as 15 to 1. In some parts of Europe it is as 16 to 1, which, I 
believe, is at present the maximum; though, as the coins of no one country 
in Europe are a legal tender in any other, gold and silver, whether in coins or 
bullion, become an article of commerce, and their relative value is continually 
varying, according to circumstances. 

‘Considering the expense of the importation of gold into the United States, 
I should think that our Government would be justifiable in adding ten per cent. 
to the present relative value of gold. This would hold out a powerful and 
effectual motive for the importation of gold into the United States, and, at the 
same time, act as a powerful barrier against its exportation.” f 

A report made to the House of Representatives by a spe- 
cial Committee during the same month, January, 1819, dis- 
cusses the same question at greater length. Those who are 
interested to follow the matter up will find the report in the 
volume of American State Papers, already cited. Space can 
only be given to one or two points brought out in the re- 
port. The Committee refer to a then recent contract between 
the Bank of the United States and the Barings for two mil- 
lion dollars specie, to be furnished in equal amounts of gold 
and silver if practicable. The whole sum was furnished in 
silver, and not an ounce of gold came to this country. In 
view of this and other facts— 

‘*As the Committee entertain no doubt that gold is estimated below its 
fair relative value, in ‘comparison to silver, by the present regulations of the 
Mint, and as it can scarcely be considered as having formed a material part 
of our money circulation for the last twenty-six years, they have no hesitation 
in recommending that its valuation shall be raised, so as to make it bear a 
juster proportion to its price in the commercial world in general.” 

The Committee considered the proposition of a single stand- 
ard, but rejected it for reasons which are stated: 


* American State Papers, Finance, Vol. 111, pp. 396, 397- 
+ American State Papers, Finance, Vol. Il, p. 396. 
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‘*The inconveniences which have been attributed to our present system of 
coins would, in a great measure, be removed if gold should be made the 
only legal tender for all debts above a moderate amount. In favor of such a 
provision it may justly be said, that there has been less variation for some 
centuries in the value of gold than of silver. and that it would avoid the 
embarrassments which are inseparable from a mixed circulation of both metals, 
The balances of payments between different States would be settled with 
more ease than if our coins were principally silver, and the traveler would be 
relieved from the loss and imposition which he frequently suffers when he 
carries with him bank notes, the value of which must vary with the course of 
trade, because their transmission cannot extinguish a debt, though it may 
change its form and its parties. But, whatever may be the advantages of a 
circulation consisting principally of gold, we have been too long accustomed to 
consider silver as the principal measure of value, to make it prudent, or 
indeed practicable, to supersede its office. To attempt by a law to prevent the 
currency, or to decry the value, of a metal which the public consider as the 
standard of value, would be much more futile than the enterprise of giving 
legal value to a substance intrinsically destitute of it. There have, indeed, 
been countries in which the use of silver, in large payments, has been 
abolished and gold substituted, but it is believed that, in those instances, 
law has only confirmed the change which has been made by custom.” 


The recommendations of the Committee (they came to 
nothing) were, among other things, that the weight of pure 
silver in a dollar should be reduced to 356.40 grains—a re- 
duction of four per cent.; that the weight of pure gold in 
an eagle should be reduced to 23.798 grains; and that the 
legal tender of coins less than half a dollar should be re- 
duced to sums of five dollars. The idea was to establish a 
heavy seigniorage on the coins in both metals so as to pre- 
vent the exportation of either. 

In a very long and elaborate paper on the currency com- 
municated to the House of Representatives, February 20, 1820, 
by William H. Crawford, Secretary of the Treasury, contain- 
ing, by the way, a great deal of nonsense and false reason- 
ing, the same question of the proper proportion of values 
of the two metals is discussed, and the opinion is expressed 
that if the ratio of 1 to 1534 were established it would result 
in an importation of gold. Mr. Crawford remarks, incident- 
ally, that the intrinsic value of the American dollar was 
about one per cent. less than that of the Spanish dollar. 
He also says: “It is believed that gold, when compared 
with silver, has been for many years appreciating in value.” 

A report was made to the House of Representatives, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1821, by a Committee appointed to consider the 
coinage laws, in which occurs this paragraph: 

‘On inquiry, they find that gold coins, both foreign and of the United 
States, have, in a great measure, disappeared; and, from the best calculation 
that can be made, there is reason to apprehend they will be wholly banished 
from circulation. . . . There have been coined at the mint of the United 


States, nearly $6,000,000 in gold. It is doubtful whether any considerable 
portion of it can at this time be found in the United States,” 


The Committee, in proof of the scarcity of gold, remark 
that in one of the branches of the United States Bank which 
held $165,000 in gold, and $118,000 in silver coin in January, 
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1819, the silver reserve had since increased to $700,000, the 
gold coin was reduced to $1,200, and only $100 of this 
was American coin.- This Committee reported a bill of which 
nothing was heard after the second reading. Indeed all the 
elaborate inquiries, some only of which have been mentioned, 
led to not a line of legislation; and at about this time the 
agitation of the question died out for a season. 

Let us now pass on to the time when the agitation was 
renewed, which at last resulted in the passage of the Act 
of 1834. On January 11, 1830, a report on the current coins 
was made to the Senate. In the course of this report it was 
deelared that of the coins minted in the United States to 
the end of 1829, amounting to thirty-four millions, “a por- 
tion not exceeding fourteen millions of dollars now remains 
in this country in the form of coins; and this portion con- 
sists almost wholly of the coins of silver.”* By this Com- 
mittee the same old story of an undervaluation of gold, and 
of its effect of driving gold out of the country, was repeated. 

A much more important document of this epoch is a re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury, S. D. Ingham, in 
answer to a resolution of the Senate of December 29, 1828, 
which, with accompanying papers and tables, covers nearly 
120 pages of the Senate Documents of the first session of 
the twenty-first Congress. Only the briefest reference to it 
can be made here. Mr. Ingham gave up altogether the idea 
that it was possible to maintain both gold and silver in 
general circulation, and the question to which he chiefly ad- 
dressed his inquiries was, which of the two metals was to 
be preferred. He pronounced decidedly for silver. On the 
question of the double standard he said: 

‘Amidst all the embarrassments which have surrounded this subject since 
the adoption of metallic standards of property, it is remarkable that govern- 
ments have so tenaciously persevered in the effort to maintain standards of 
different materials, whose relation it is so difficult to ascertain at any one time, 
and is so constantly changing; and more especially when a simple and certain 
remedy is within the reach of all. This remedy is to be found in the establish- 
ment of one standard measure of property only. The proposition that there 
can be but one standard in fact is self-evident.” 

This point was argued by Mr. Ingham with great force, 
and it would puzzle the bi-metallists of our day to answer 
his reasoning or to explain his facts. He was of opinion 
that the current relative value was 1 to 15.8. He evidently 
preferred that the ratio should not be changed, but said 
that if it should be deemed desirable to change the ratio so 
that both metals should be equally attainable, the new rela- 
tion should be 1 to 16. This was not very consistent with his 
own logic, but let that pass. It was his opinion. The limits 
of space prevent a reference to the very interesting papers by 
Albert Gallatin, Mr. Moore, Director of the Mint, and Mr. 
White, Cashier of the Bank of the United States, all of 


* Gales & Seaton’s Register, Vol. V1, Part 2, p. 86 of the Appendix. 
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whom concurred in the preference for silver, and all but Mr. 
Gallatin were in favor of the single standard in that metal. 

During the ensuing session of Congress there were reports 
on the coinage both in the Senate and in the House. That 
in the Senate, made by Mr. Sanford, of New York, is chiefly 
remarkable from its containing the first intimation in any 
printed document from any source, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, that it was a constitutional duty to have both gold 
and silver coins in circulation. But Mr. Sanford did not 
reason as do our law-makers of this generation. He held 
that in order to secure the concurrent circulation of the two 
species of coin “the two metals must bear the same relative 
value in coins which they bear as bullion,” and having ascer- 
tained to his own satisfaction that 1 to 15.9 was that relative 
value, he recommended it, in a bill that was never passed. 

The report in the House was made by Mr. Granville P. 
White, of New York City, and was the first of a series of 
papers on this subject by the same gentlemen that are so 
comprehensive, so learned, so clear and so forcible, that they 
might well be reprinted now for general circulation. Mr. 
White was a convinced mono-metallist and a devoted adher- 
ent of the silver standard. He saw “inherent and incurable 
defects in the system which regulates the standard of value 
in both gold and silver,” and believing that the ratio of 1 
to 15.9, proposed by the Senate bill, would endanger the sil- 
ver standard, his Committee reported that 1 to 15.625 was 
the highest point to which the ratio could be raised with 
safety. Mr. White subsequently persuaded himself that the 
ratio of 1 to 16 was not too high, and himself proposed and 
urged the bill establishing that ratio in 1834. 

By no means all of the documents bearing on this ques- 
tion of the coinage have been cited, but enough has been 
said to show both the currency situation and the purposes 
of those who urged a change in the mint relations of the 
two metals. There was no gold in the country. The small 
amounts coined were immediately sent out of the country. 
Those who wished to introduce a gold coinage into general 
circulation, and those who preferred that the silver standard 
should still prevail, were in favor of some change; the 
former for an obvious reason, the latter because the coinage 
of gold, under the then existing relations of the two metals, 
was an idle waste of money. The cost of running the mint 
on gold coins was so much money thrown away. 

Let us try to define the views that guided members of 
the Senate and the House in their action on this question. 
There were, first, the adherents of the silver standard, who 
were willing and desirous that the undervaluation of gold 
should be corrected. They were opposed to an error in the 
opposite direction. In the debates in both branches it was 
pointed out that the ratio of 1 to 16 would undervalue 
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silver, or rather, as silver was the actual standard, would 
overvalue gold. This idea was pressed after the defection 
of Mr. White, of New York. An amendment was proposed 
in the House by Mr. Dudley Selden, of New York, intended 
to establish the ratio of 1 to 1554, making the gold eagle 
weigh 264 grains, ;% fine. At the end of the debate this 
was rejected by 52 to 127. Then Mr. Gorham, of Massa- 
chusetts, proposed a gold eagle of 234 grains of fine, and 
260 grains of standard gold, which would have established 
the ratio of 1 to 15.86. This, too, was rejected by 69 to 
112, and the bill was passed by 145 to 36. 

The victorious party, on the other hand, were resolved 
upon having a gold coinage at all hazards. Many of them, 
Southern members, were actuated by a wish to “protect” 
the product of the Carolina mines, then coming prominently 
into notice, but this was not the motive of all. The man- 
agement of the House bill was in the hands of Mr. Webster, 
in the Senate. From the scattered hints in the very meagre 
reports of the debate, it seems that he and others believed 
that the ratio of 1 to 16 would express the true relative 
value; and they persisted in this belief after the arguments 
of other senators who maintained that the bill would only 
do to silver what the existing law had done to gold. 
There is, however, reason to believe that the majority was 
chiefly composed of men bent upon securing a gold cur- 
rency, no matter what might be the effect upon silver. 
This will appear to all who will refer to Benton’s account of 
the change in the coinage system in his Thirty Years’ View. 
If their law should still permit the circulation of silver, 
well and good; but they were resolved upon having a 
ratio that would bring back gold. These men were strong 
enough to carry their point, and did not need the additional 
votes of those senators and members who believed the 1 
to 16 ratio would secure the circulation of both metals. 
Combined, the two sections of the supporters of the bill 
were in an overwhelming majority of four to one in the 
House, and of five to one in the Senate. 

We shall see hereafter what was the consequence of the 
Act of 1834, but let us here pause and notice one or two 
points that seem not to have been discussed at all, in or 
out of Congress, in their bearing upon our recent situation. 
In 1834, as in 1878, one of the two metals was demonetized, 
in the former case by natural causes, arising out of an inad- 
vertent mistake in the first coinage act, that of 1792; in the 
latter by law. In both cases it was a question of restoring the 
disused metal to the currency. In 1834 the ruling price of gold 
was between 15.8 and 15.9 times that of silver, according to the 
closest calculations of those persons who studied the question 
most carefully. As we have seen, the minority in the House 
were willing to compromise on a ratio of 1 to 15.86. If that 
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was the true ratio the rate of 1 to 16 only overvalued gold 
by eight mills on the dollar, and it appeared to be the uni- 
versal opinion that a difference of one per cent. might be 
maintained consistently with the circulation of both gold and 
silver coins. There was therefore nothing in the Act, so far 
as members could see, that was inconsistent with the prin- 
ciple of honest money. Some members held that 1 to 16 
was the actual ratio in the bullion market. The silver stand- 
ard prevailed exclusively. Leaving out of the account the 
few persons who hoped to see it maintained, the rest of 
Congress was divided between members who wished to estab- 
lish the actual bullion ratio and so make the double stand- 
ard effective, and others who, professing the same views, 
meant that the error should favor gold if either metal; but 
nobody proposing or suggesting a profit to debtors as one of 
the objects to be aimed at. In 1878 we have deliberately 
rejected the principle of the fathers that the bullion rate 
should be the legal rate, and have made as a standard a 
coin that was directly driven out of circulation by the Act 
of 1834, for the express and avowed purpose of favoring 
debtors, not one in fifty of whom can remember the time 
when silver was practically one of the two standards. 

Another point, and the last to be mentioned now, is that 
the Act of 1834 was, and was intended to be, a distinct 
rejection of the single silver standard, to which we have this 
year returned. From 1792, down to the passage of that Act, 
every writer on the coinage had mentioned the fact that 
there was no gold in circulation. Every one of them had 
equally expressed the conviction that the absence of gold was 
due to its undervaluation. How much was it undervalued? 
Never more than three per cent. It is notorious that the 
rate of 1 to 16, established in 1834, was an error on the 
other side. But taking it as the true ratio for that year, gold 
was only at a premium of 6% per cent., or a silver dollar 
was worth 93.77 cents. So that we have attempted, by our 
Act of 1878, to bridge a wider chasm than that which had 
yawned before the fathers as an impassable gulf for forty-two 
years. They were wise enough to recognize the fact that it 
could not be spanned by standing and watching and wishing. 
Profiting nothing by their experience, we have resolved upon 
the performance of a miracle, and have invited the world to 
behold. 

EDWARD STANWOOD. 
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THE THEORY OF A CENTRAL RESERVE FOR BANKS 
OF CIRCULATION AND DEPOSIT. 


To the Editor of the Banker's Magazne: 

The London Zconomist, in commenting upon my article, 
in the February number of the BANKER’s MAGAZINE, on 
“The Way to Specie Payment and How it can be Main- 
tained,” interprets what I said about a central reserve as if it 
applied to the total reserve of the banks, and expresses some 
doubts whether a system of central reserve would answer for 
this country. At first I was surprised that such a construc- 
tion should have been put upon it, but on looking over my 
article I found that perhaps this interpretation was natural, 
unless full weight was given to that which followed. 

I am so fully convinced that governmental supervision of 
the banks, so far as they are banks of deposits, is not only 
of no value, but that the tendency is harmful, that I did not 
take care to point out that the central reserve which I advo- 
cated was for the circulating notes only. I do not consider 
that a central reserve for deposits is at all practicable for 
this country, or any other, except where there is one great 
bank, and all others are merely branches of it. If I under- 
stand the English banking system, I should hardly call it one 
with a central reserve, though it is generally so considered. 

Such a system necessarily implies that there are a number 
of banks joined together for a common purpose, with inter- 
ests the same, and a desire for mutual assistance and protec- 
tion. That the English system is such an one I had not sup- 
posed. I take it that it does not suggest this idea to any one. 

At this distance English banking seems to me to be merely 
one great bank which keeps a reserve on hand at all times, 
while all the other banks ignore sound rules of banking, 
keep little or no reserve, and leave themselves at the mercy 
of the Bank of England, which keeps the only reserve, and 
at the same time does not acknowledge any obligation to 
provide for, or be in any way responsible to the people of 
England for such an amount of specie as will be needed in 
a prolonged drain, or a panic by the banks that depend upon 
it. The Bank of England is the same as any other bank, 
except that it issues notes through the note department, and 
is obliged to keep the gold with which to redeem the notes. 
In the banking department it need provide only such a re- 
serve as will be sufficient to meet all demands of its deposi- 
tors. The fact that all the other banks depend upon the 
Bank of England does not in the least degree change the 
position. It has to consider only its own liabilities and be 
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prepared to meet them. Of course it must pay on demand 
all that may be to the credit of these other banks, but here 
the liability of the Bank of England ends, and the joint- 
stock banks must take care of themselves, for I cannot see 
that the Bank of England is under any obligation to provide 
for the safety of institutions that make no provisions for 
their own protection. 

Undoubtedly the other banks keep a considerable amount 
with the Bank of England, which they can demand, and 
draw out at a moment’s notice, and this fact is an element 
of weakness to the Bank of England, and the fact that all 
rests upon this one bank is one full of danger to other banks. 
One may be pardoned for entertaining the opinion that Eng- 
land has outgrown her banking system, and that there is 
danger ahead unless a radical change be made in it. 

If all the banks issued notes, then I think a central reserve 
and a system of redemption would be a necessity so far as 
the circulating note is concerned, but each bank should keep 
in its own vault a reserve for its deposits; especially is this 
true of all banks in the large cities. That England needs a 
central reserve one may fairly doubt, and may also entertain 
some question whether she has a central reserve that can 
reasonably be entitled to the name. 

The plan which I proposed is not at all like the English 
system. The National banking system is one composed of 
many banks, each issuing notes which have a_ general 
circulation. These notes are now under the control of a 
system of redemption that has worked well so far as regards 
the exchanging of notes and returning to each bank the 
notes it issues. Removal of the agency to New York would 
not change its character, it would be only the transfer of the 
Bureau of Redemption to the financial center of the country, 
thereby rendering it more effective in its operations. 

The reserve which I suggested would be a general reserve 
for the redemption of the bank notes only, and while it 
would of itself be a considerable reserve, ample perhaps for 
the redemption of the notes, it would not need to be so large 
as the total reserve of the banks must be, if each bank held 
its own for this purpose. I consider that whenever a drain 
of specie sets in, it will be felt through the bank notes, and 
that with a central reserve the pressure will be spread over 
a large surface and thereby render the demand less sharp at 
any given point; that as the circulation is a privilege which 
all the banks enjoy in common, each bank should be made 
to bear its share of the burden, and thus place the bank 
note where it will at all times, and in any amount, be con- 
vertible into specie. The steadying influence of such a system 
suggests a very forcible argument against any form of 
government note, but it would not come within the scope of 
my purpose in this letter. 
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So far as I advocated legislation, it was in regard to the 
circulating note. I contend that the supervision of the banks, 
so far as they are banks of deposits, is no part of the duty of 
the government; that with proper legislation and supervision 
of the bank note, all interference of the government should 
end. This certainly does not imply that the banks are not to 
keep a reserve against the deposits. The banker who would 
attempt to dispense with the reserve on deposits, or trust the 
whole of it in any one’s hands except his own, certainly 
would not be wise, and unquestionably would, sooner or 
later, have to pay the penalty for neglecting what is so 
obviously a sound rule in banking. It did not require any 
legislation to lead the New York banks to adopt the twenty- 
five-per-cent. rule. Safety and self-interest proved a sufficient 
force for this purpose, and I doubt not that the same 
influence would lead to the keeping of a still larger reserve 
if future experience shows it to be necessary. In saying this 
I am not unmindful of the history of banking in this 
country, but we have learned much, and I believe we have 
intelligence enough to profit by experience. Taking the last 
report of the Comptroller of the Currency as the basis of 
my figures, the plan which I suggested would show the 
following results : 


Ten per cent. on $291,000,000 of circulating notes 


29. 
Twenty-five per cent. reserve on the deposits in reserve cities.. 121,000,000 
Ten per cent. on deposits of all other banks 


$ 180,000,000 


It will be seen that this plan is a respectable one, and 
would give the banks a large reserve under the system of a 
central reserve for the circulating notes, and a local reserve 
for deposits. The term “reserve cities” may need a word of 
explanation. All the banks not in the large cities keep 
part of their unemployed funds with the banks in the cities 
that are financial centers, for purposes of exchange, and so 
far as the country banks are concerned this is part of their 
reserve and can be used to meet their obligations. This 
makes it necessary for the banks in the financial centers to 
keep a larger reserve than would otherwise be necessary. In 
this respect the banks in the large cities bear to the others 
the same relation that the Bank of England does to the 
other banks of England. I am not prepared to say that the 
above reserve would be large enough, and if experience 
should determine that it should be enlarged, I would favor 
any alteration that would put the banking interests of the 
country in a safe and sound condition. 
: Gero. A. BuTLER. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn., April 3, 1878. 
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GOLD FOR COMMERCIAL NATIONS. 


During the recent debate in this country upon the vexed 
question of the metallic money standards, now irrevocably 
settled by the legislation of February 28, 1878, there was an 
intensity of passion on both sides, far exceeding that which 
preceded and caused the late civil war. The interests which 
were in collision were of immeasurably greater gravity than 
any which were involved in the controversy which culminated 
in 1861. While “the battle of the standards” was in progress 
and still undetermined, it was natural that only what may 
be called the rough and ready points of the debate attracted 
general attention. The public mind was in no condition to 
consider the more remote and abstruse aspects and bearings 
of the question. The present and urgent object of both 
parties was to secure popular support, and there was little 
value for the time being in views and arguments not 
directly calculated to secure such support. But now that 
the question has been settled, as a practical one, it is more 
easy to invite discussion of it as a scientific one. 

The idea of an adoption by what are called the com- 
mercial nations, ordinarily understood as Western Europe 
and the United States, of a single standard, and of the same 
metal in all of them, originated about twenty-five years ago, 
in the first period of the discoveries in California and 
Australia, when their out-turn of gold was really at its 
maximum, as subsequent experience has shown, but when, 
great as it then was, it was expected to increase very largely 
and for an indefinite period of time. The evil then supposed 
to be threatening was a depreciation of the world’s money 
standard, from the over-production of one of the metals. 
The demonetization of one of the metals was then proposed, 
not to subvert the world’s standard by contracting it, but to 
preserve it from subversion in the other direction from the 
depreciating effects of the California and Australian mines. 
No one, whose memory goes back to that period, will doubt 
that views of this kind were sincerely and widely entertained, 
and they were certainly more or less justified by the then 
current accounts from the theatres of metallic production. 

But during the past fifteen years, the aggregate produc- 
tion of the precious metals has been stationary, or declining, 
and apprehensions of a depreciation of metallic money 
have had no basis of fact, or probability, and have not 
really been entertained. Intelligent supporters of a single 
standard of gold for the commercial nations, have advo- 
cated it upon quite different grounds from that. Instead 
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of advising the general demonetization of silver by the 
commercial nations, as necessary in order to prevent a 
depreciation of the world’s metallic standard, they have 
insisted that it would have no effect in either direction 
upon that standard, or upon the prices of labor and com- 
modities, as measured, fixed and controlled by that standard. 
Recognizing the principle, that the combined mass of the 
two metals is the measure of the metallic value, or price 
of things among mankind, they have admitted without 
reserve and without qualification the truth of the worst 
predictions of the disaster and ruin which would follow the 
striking down of the monetary function of either metal in 
the world. But they have denied that silver would cease 
to be money, in the sense in which it now constitutes a 
part of the universal measure of value, merely because the 
commercial nations might discard it. On the contrary, they 
have maintained that, for a period indefinitely long, and 
until the occurrence of changes not riow possible to be fore- 
seen, silver would be maintained as money, by its use as 
such among the vast populations of Asia, South America, 
Africa and the Eastern portion of Europe. And in this 
connection they have insisted upon the view, that it can 
make no difference, so far as the general range of metallic 
prices is concerned, whether the double standard is used 
in all countries, or whether gold is used exclusively in one 
class of countries and silver exclusively in the other. 

It must be admitted at once, that the advocates of the 
adoption of a single gold standard by the commercial 
nations may fairly deny that that policy threatens any such 
overwhelming catastrophe as would follow the entire striking 
down of silver, as one of the moneys of the world. And 
it must also be admitted that a range of metallic prices 
existing when the whole world was under the double 
standard, would remain unaffected, if a part of the world 
went to a gold standard and another part to a silver 
standard, provided always that the quantity of gold money 
bore the same proportion to the quantity of silver money, 
as that between the money-absorbing power of the part of 
the world adopting gold, and the money-absorbing power of 
the part of the world adopting silver. But it seems clear, 
that if the quantities of gold and silver money be assumed 
to be equal, a part of the world employing more than one- 
half of the whole stock of metallic money could not go to 
a gold standard without submitting to a shrinkage of its 
general prices. 

But the actual case to be dealt with, when Germany 
inaugurated the gold movement in 1871, was not that of 
the practical existence of the double standard throughout 
the world. If that had been the case, the difficulty of 
establishing a gold standard in the commercial countries 
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would have been most materially diminished, because the 
monetary circulation of the non-commercial nations would 
have been a reservoir, not perhaps fully adequate, but most 
important, from which more or less of the needed new gold 
could have been drawn. The Asiatic and other non-commer- 
cial countries, although ready enough to absorb all the silver 
thrown upon them, and able enough with a corresponding 
augmentation of prices to absorb any conceivable quantity 
of silver, had substantially no gold money to part with. 
The movement of the Western World towards a single 
gold standard, was nothing more or less than a giving up 
of its silver, when there was no stock of gold anywhere to 
supply its place. And it was an enormous aggravation cf 
the mischief of the movement, that it was made, not when 
the current production of gold was so large as to be causing 
an appreciation of prices, but when it had so seriously and 
persistently declined, that prices were already perceptibly 
falling even before the use of silver was commenced to be 
abandoned. When Great Britain went to a gold standard 
in 1821, it had the double standard circulation of Continental 
Europe and of the United States to draw gold from. But 
there were no double standard countries to furnish gold 
for the attempt of 1871 to establish a single gold standard 
in the Western World. The only possible aids to be hoped 
for from the non-commercial countries were the two fol- 
lowing : 

1. The negative aid of not going themselves to a gold 
standard, but of remaining on the silver standard, whereby 
the catastrophe was made less sudden and overwhelming. 

2. That degree, greater or less, of positive aid, arising 
from the circumstance that as gold became scarcer and 
dearer relatively to silver from the new policy of the 
Western World, the Asiatic and other non-commercial coun- 
tries would be likely to absorb less gold in jewelry and 
plate. 

During the first twenty-five years of the working of the 
great mines of California and Australia, never equalled 
before in the world’s history, there was gold enough to 
admit of the maintenance of a single gold standard by 
only one considerable country, Great Britain. Taking these 
twenty-five years together, there was no important advance in 
the prices of that country, measured in gold, although its 
supply of that metal from the mines was materially supple- 
mented by the gold ot the United States, Italy, Austria, and 
Russia which suspended specie payments during the same 
period. The movement to a gold standard of another con- 
siderable country, Germany, not yet fully completed, has 
been attended with a competition and struggle for gold, 
severe at every stage of its progress and intensifying as the 
end is approached. The resulting commercial stagnation and 
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industrial depression of the last five years are all summed 
up in falling prices, of which there can be over considerable 
terms of time no other possible cause than a diminution of 
money relatively to other things, since it is only in that rela- 
tion that prices consist. With this experiencc of the effect of 
the German movement towards a gold standard, it is quite 
certain that the threatened movement in the same direction 
of other commercial nations will be abandoned, as it already 
has been by this country. It is obvious that the general and 
simultaneous adoption by those nations of a gold standard, 
with no stocks of gold elsewhere to draw from, is a sheer 
impossibility, unless the current production of gold is vastly 
increased. It was first proposed as a policy, when the gold 
production was much greater than it is now. It has happened 
in this case, as it has many cases, that a policy has been 
persevered in long after the justifying or inducing reason for 
it has ceased to exist. 
Geo. M. Weston. 


THE PROBLEM OF RESUMPTION RE-EXAMINED, 
APRIL, 1878. 


BY A. J. WARNER. 


*‘In adopting a paper circulation we must unavoidably depend for a mainte- 
nance of its due value upon the adoption of a strict and judicious rule for the 
regulation of its amount. Upon such maintenance of its value depends the 
price of all commodities ; the relative situation of the debtor and creditor classes 
of the community.”—Lord Overstone. 


THE SECRETARY ON RESUMPTION, 


The problem of resumption may be summed up in these 
two questions : 

First—How large a volume of currency, if left to the regu- 
lation of the laws governing the distribution of metallic 
money—as it would be if made up of coin and convertible 
paper—would now circulate in the United States? 

Second—When made convertible, or in other words, when 
left to the free operation of choice, what part of this volume 
would be paper and what part coin? 

With correct answers to these two questions, the true theo- 
retical solution of the problem will have been reached, and 
the practical solution will consist in carrying the require- 
ments into effect. 

For that part of the money volume which, under the free 
operation of choice, would be coin, coin must be provided 
and actually paid out in exchange for paper, and the paper 
retired, before resumption, in fact, will have been accom- 
plished. The elimination of the premium on coin equalizes 
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paper and metallic money, but is not resumption. The differ- 
ence is very wide. A paper currency’ may be kept at par 
with metallic money dy /imitation of volume alone. But to keep 
it at par by convertibility involves quite different principles. 

What volume of currency, then, if convertible and left to 
the government of the “law of equilibrium by which the pre- 
cious metals are distributed,” would now circulate in the 
United States? 

The tocal volume in 1861, including coin in circulation, 
coin reserves in bank, and bank notes, was $ 487,000,000. Of 
this $ 202,000,000 consisted of bank notes, and the rest of 
coin and bullion. The increase in population since 1861 has 
been about forty-five per cent.; the increase in national 
wealth and national incomes, at least up to 1874, was at a 
much higher rate. The increase of the precious metals since 
1861 has been, for the world, about $2,600,000,000. The 
coin equivalent of inconvertible paper issued by different 
States must amount nearly, if not quite, to $2,000,000,000, 
These accessions to the currency of the world, it is clear, 
have been in a ratio considerably greater than that of the 
increase of population. 

If due allowance, then, be made for the combined influence 
of increased population and wealth, and the accessions to the 
currency of the world, since 1861, the increase in the circula- 
tion for 1878, over that of 1861, could not be counted, on 
rational premises, at less than fifty per cent. This would 
give $730,000,000, inclusive of circulation and reserves, as an 
equivalent volume for 1878. 

The Secretary now makes the actual volume of paper out- 
standing (after deducting bank notes for the redemption of 
which greenbacks are held in the Treasury), only $ 648,000,000, 
to which, if $50,000,000 be added to cover subsidiary silver 
and fractional currency, we have but $698,000,000 as the total 
circulation, which is not only less fer capita than the volume 
for 1861, but, when compared with the accumulated wealth 
and the increased currency of the world, is, for 1878, rela- 
tively, much under that of 1861. 

Again, gold is but a little more than one per cent. above 
paper, while silver bullion, in the ratio of sixteen to one, is 
three to four per cent. delow paper. Thus the average of pre- 
mium and discount, on the two metals, is in favor of paper. 
This is proof of the most positive kind that our present vol- 
ume of currency is deficient rather than redundant, as com- 
pared with bi-metallic money, and, with free coinage of 
silver and the restriction of paper to the present volume, 
coin, sufficient to restore the equilibrium, would flow into the 
country. The whole currency—taking $730,000,000 as our 
distributive share of the money of the world—would then 
stand, paper, $ 648,000,000, subsidiary coin and fractional cur- 
rency, say $50,000,000, full coin or bullion $32,000,000. The 
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full coin part would at first, of course, principally be taken 
into the reserves, and this part, too, would increase as the 
needs for more currency increased. 

If then, it be assumed that somewhere from seven hundred 
to seven hundred and fifty millions of convertible currency 
would fill, and no more than fill, the channels of circulation 
in the United States to the level of metallic money, we come 
to the second question, namely: how large a part of this 
volume, under the free operation of the choice of the whole 
people, would be paper and how large a part coin? 

This is the all important question, to ignore or miscalcu- 
late which may lead to the most serious consequences. It is 
not a thing that can be triflingly experimented on. 

The Secretary seems to think if he is permitted to re-issue 
greenbacks to the amount of $ 300,000,000, a smaller amount 
of coin will suffice to maintain resumption, even though bank 
notes, meantime, should be increased, as greenbacks are 
reduced down to $ 300,000,000; and apparently assumes that 
with one hundred and twenty or one hundred and thirty 
millions of coin in the Treasury, the convertibility of the 
whole volume of paper outstanding January, 1879— which 
upon his own showing would not be less than $ 625,000,000 
—can be securely maintained. That is to say, when left to 
the free operation of choice to determine, not more than 
twenty per cent. of the whole volume of paper then existing, 
would be presented for coin. 

By comparing again with 1861, when the banks suspended 
specie payments, this $625,000,000 of paper is an increase over 
$ 202,000,000 of bank notes then outstanding, of over three 
hundred per cent. with, at the same time, an actual diminution 
of coin in the country, as compared with 1861—even if the 
Secretary succeeds in making all the accumulation he calcu- 
lates upon —of from ten to fifteen per cent.! That is, when 
divested of all coloring, the Secretary proposes to resume, 
with 300 per cent. more paper, and ten or fifteen per cent. less 
coin, absolutely, in the country, and nearly seventy per cent. 
less, relatively to paper, than there was when the _ banks 
suspended in 1861! Or to state the case in another form: 
In 1861, the relative proportion of metallic money and paper 
in the country, was 58% per cent. coin and bullion, and 414 
per cent. paper. 

Allewing that the Secretary and the banks will have suc- 
ceeded in accumulating, by January rst, 1879, $140,000,c0o in 
coin and bullion, and that by that time there will be a hun- 
dred and twenty millions more in the country, and allowing 
also that paper will have been contracted down to a total of 
$ 625,000,000, still the proportion of coin to paper will stand, 
about thirty per cent. of the whole, coin, and seventy per 
cent. paper. 

Putting these figures side by side the showing is: 
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Per cent. 

of Coin 

Coin in the Percent. inthe 
Country. Bank Notes. of Paper. Country. 

In 1861, when suspension took place. . $285,000,000 .$202,000,000 . 41% . 58% 

Greenbacks and 
Bank Notes. 
In 1879, when it is proposed to resume 260,000,000 .$625,000,000 . 70 . 30 


Comparing in the same way bank reserves in 1861, with the 
reserves it is proposed to have on hand January, 1879, the 


figures are: 
Coin B’k Notes 
Total Total Note Reserves per cent. 
Coin Reserves Issues subject percent. of of the 
in Banks. to Redemption the whole. whole. 


In 1861, when suspension took place.. $87,000,000 .$202,000,000 . 30 . 70 
In 1879, when it is proposed to resume 140,000,000 . 625,000,000 . 18% . 81% 


That is for every dollar of bank notes in 1861, when specie 
payment was suspended, there was in the country $1.41 in coin. 
But the Secretary proposes to resume specie payment, by the 
Treasury and the banks, with but forty-three cents in coin in 
the country to a dollar of paper! 

In 1861, for every dollar in notes outstanding the banks 
held, as coin reserve — taking the average — forty-three cents. 
The Secretary proposes to resume with a reserve of less than 
twenty cents to the dollar, for the Treasury and banks 
together. The showing would be but little better if com- 
parison were made with 1857, another period of suspension, 
and much less favorable if compared with 1858 or 1859, when 
the proportion of coin was considerably larger. 

And having proclaimed resumption on this narrow basis, 
the Secretary proposes to maintain the position by a con- 
tinued favorable balance of trade to be kept up under all 
circumstances, and in the face of an indebtedness abroad 
requiring the exportations of a hundred millions, either in 
commodities or the precious metals, to pay annual interest. 
This is a most dangerous undertaking. It is one no Finance 
Minister has a right to make in the face of the world’s 
experience without the most conclusive reasons for making it. 
These reasons, it is unnecessary to add, have not been given. 

It is, to say the least, disingenuous to claim that banks 
must take care of themselves. This, doubtless, they will do. 
But it is as certain as sunlight that their chief reliance for 
coin will be on the Treasury, through the instrumentality of 
greenbacks, and if greenbacks are re-issued no better instru- 
mentality for obtaining coin could be desired. 

The question the Treasurer must consider and prepare to 
meet is no other than this; .what proportion of the whole 
currency of the country, when made convertible, will be coin 
and what proportion paper? and prepare to supply the coin 
and retire the paper. In fact the paper will retire itself. It 
is impossible that both coin and convertible paper can exceed, 
for any length of time, the limits to which a purely metallic 
currency would conform. 


57 
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If twenty per cent. of the whole currency is as large a pro- 
portion of coin as will be demanded, then undeniably 
resumption may take place as the Seeretary proposes. But 
against this stands the stubborn fact that no other country 
maintains more than twenty-five to thirty per cent. of its cir- 
culation in convertible paper; seventy per cent. or more being 
coin. Before 1861, bank notes never, I believe, reached, or at 
any rate much exceeded, forty-five per cent. of the whole 
currency — circulation and reserves— without forcing suspen- 
sion and precipitating panic. Fifty per cent. of $ 730,000,000 
— assuming that this volume would be no more than a full 
circulation for us, with bi-metallic money for the world — 
would give $365,000,000 to be kept in convertible paper, 
which would be an increase of eighty per cent. over the 
volume of paper in 1861, while the increase in the total 
_ volume would be but fifty per cent. 

Suppose, however, we make the liberal allowance of 
$ 400,000,000 for the paper to $330,000,000 of coin and bul- 
lion. That would leave still $ 225,000,000 of paper to be 
retired after January, 1879, and $ 225,000,000 of coin, less sub- 
sidiary coin already out, to be provided practically by the 
Government. 

It can avail nothing to say that greenbacks are to be re-is- 
sued, if by so doing the total volume is made to exceed that 
to which a convertible currency must conform. Convertible 
paper zz excess of that proportion of the whole volume which 
choice will determine shall be paper will not s¢ay out. It will 
return upon its issuer, unless its circulation is enforced by 
virtue of being legal tender. This fact has been asserted over 
and over again by all schools of economists, and attested by 
the constant experience of every country using a convertible 
currency. 

Hence the necessary consequence of resumption must be 
the retirement of all issues of paper in excess of that 
amount, which, together with the coin in circulation with it, 
will make up our distributive share of the currency of the 
world, and which, if experience counts for anything, cannot 
be more than $ 350,000,000 or $ 400,000,000. It is quite as 
certain, too, as the Resumption Act stands, that the paper 
retired will be the greenbacks. Resumption means, as Secretary 
Bristow said, “the removal of greenbacks from the currency 
of the country.” 

It can not be too often repeated, then, that resumption will 
have been accomplished when coin has been actually paid 
out in exchange for paper, to the full extent it may be 
demanded, and the paper retired, and not till then. And to 
expect much more than fifty per cent. of the whole volume 
of a convertible currency that, under self regulation, would 
fall to us will be paper, is to ignore both reason and experi- 
ence. 
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The foregoing calculations, it should be borne in mind, are 
based upon the full re-establishment of bi-metallism, which, 
however, the Silver Bill as finally passed, by no means 
effects or secures. Silver coined under that Act should be 
treated rather as so much added to the effective volume of 
gold, than as the addition of silver as a money metal to that 
of gold. Not until all restrictions over the coinage of silver 
are removed, and silver is made a money metal like gold, 
will the metallic basis for resumption be certain. 

In either case, however, instead of vehemently urging the 
country on to the fatal goal of resumption on so narrow a 
basis: of coin, the Secretary would be doing himself far more 
credit and the country infinitely better service, to stop with 
the equalization of paper and coin, discontinue the destruction 
of greenbacks and ask the prohibition of further issues of 
bank notes, unless made redeemable in coin, and, with free 
coinage of both metals, let coin come in to make up such 
deficiency in volume as in the course of trade may exist. 

No one, of course, denies that the Secretary can énitiate 
resumption, January next. Indeed he can do that at once,- 
and, really, if resumption is to be undertaken on the mere 
faith that coin will not be wanted when it can be had, why 
is it necessary to wait for the accumulation of a reserve of 
$ 140,000,000? Why not begin with $71,000,000 and have the 
“agony” over (if it will be over) so much the sooner? 

If specie payments can be maintained, starting with eighteen 
or twenty per cent. in coin reserves, why not starting with 
twelve per cent? 

If experience is to be ignored and faith that the people 
will not want coin when they can get it, is alone to be 
relied upon, it is difficult to comprehend why resumption 
might not as well be declared now as next October or 
next January. 

By which are we to be guided, science and experience or 
untried faith ? 

It is not to be understood, however, that those who oppose 
the measure deny that resumption can be accomplished by 
any process. But it cannot be done by mere artful maneu- 
vering. With the restriction on the coinage of silver removed, 
it can doubtless be done by increasing the interest-bearing 
debt and selling bonds, for either coin or paper, at the best 
rate that can be obtained, and retiring the paper down to 
$ 400,000,000, or to the limits to which a convertible volume 
would naturally conform. Any certain process, it is plain 
enough, necessarily involves still more contraction of paper, 
and, temporarily, of the whole money volume, with a corre- 
sponding further alteration in the value of money, and, of 
course, along with it, of all other values. 

Paper can undoubtedly be bought with bonds at some rate, 
and it can be destroyed. Coin will come in to take its place 
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after the vacuum has been made, but not before. This would 
be considered, perhaps, an amputation process, but, never- 
theless, in many respects it might be less hurtful, or less 
destructive than the slower, strangulating plan of waiting on 
the accumulation of coin. The paper must be retired in the 
end, in either case. This process, moreover, could as well be 
put into execution now as next January. 

Falling, as it will, now or then, upon the country after 
an extreme exhaustion caused by four years of paralyzed 
business, and after values have been already reduced to the 
verge of ruin for debtors, it can not otherwise than bring 
with it a final deluge of failures and bankruptcies; but no 
worse now, perhaps not as bad as it would be if postponed 
till January next. 

Having passed such a financial cataclysm we should then 
be ready, with 2,080 independent issuing banks, and more to 
follow, to enter upon another of Lord Overstone’s cycles of 
“* quiescence,—improvement,—growing confidence,—prosperity, 
— excitement,— overtrading,— convulsion,— pressure,— stagna- 
_tion,—distress,—ending again in quiesence.” 

If the object of financial legislation be to paralyze the 
industries of a country, stop the growth of national wealth 
and pauperize the people, the enforcement of the Resumption 
Act, either way, is all sufficient for its accomplishment. 

But if the promotion of industry, the increase of wealth, 
the general welfare of the people be the object, then the 
Resumption Act should be forthwith repealed. 

By the limitation of paper to the present volume, as has 
been shown, it will be on a level with bi-metallic money, and 
will stand there, and coin will flow in to keep up the equi- 
librium of general prices. The alteration in the value of 
money by legislation, which has been the sole cause of our 
distress, would then be ended. With the removal of the 
cause the wrong would cease. 

This relief, this one blessing, this one act of justice, is 
what the country now craves. Let it be granted, and hence- 
forth ALTER NOT THE VALUE OF MONEY. 

In nothing else is human welfare more involved. 


The further explanations of the Secretary before the Com- 
mittee of the House on Banking and Currency, made since 
the above was written, call, in the opinion of the writer, for 
no change of views. The Secretary is now positive in his 
opinion that greenbacks may be re-issued after redemption, 
and thinks at least $600,000,000 of convertible paper can be 
maintained in circulation. The proposition is also now 
before the Senate Finance Committee to retain the entire 
volume of paper now cutstanding, but to proceed, neverthe- 
less, with resumption. Suppose §$ 700,000,000 to be the volume 
of metallic money that would now circulate in the United 
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States, if there were no other currency, but that Congress 
should decide to have eight hundred millions, and should 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to sell bonds and 
buy a hundred millions more of coin and pay it out from 
the Treasury. What would be the effect? Would not the 
surplus as certainly flow away as that a vessel already full 
will overflow if more fluid were added? In like manner, if 
instead of coin the channels of circulation are filled with 
paper, and coin is bought and paid out in addition, one of 
two things must certainly take place; either the coin will 
displace the paper, to the extent the people may prefer 
coin to paper, or if the paper is kept out per force of 
being legal tender, then the coin will flow from us as it 
did in 1862 when legal tenders were first issued, and con- 
vertibility will fail. This proposition is too self-evident to 
require elucidation. The choice between coin and paper will 
not be exercised by every body in a day, nor once for all, 
but will go on in all the varying transactions of the country 
through months, or it may be years, until a stable equi- 
librium in the choice between paper and coin is reached. 
It was so in England after the initiation of resumption in 
1820. Over £ 20,000,000 in gold was imported and more 
than that amount of paper retired from 1820 to 1823. 

It is not enough for the Secretary to compare merely the 
proportions of reserve to liabilities in treasuries and monied 
institutions; he must take into account as well the state of 
circulation. It is of the utmost importance to know whether 
or not there is already in circulation as much coin as people 
ordinarily elect to have. The accomplishment of resumption 
can consist in nothing short of providing coin and actually 
substituting it for paper to the extent it may be preferred, 
and retiring the paper down to that limit, and on what 
principle $650,000,000 or more of our whole currency is to 
be kept in the form of convertible paper has not been made to 
appear. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF NATIONAL BANK STOCKHOLDERS.—Judge Shipman, of 
the United States Court at Hartford, Ct., has decided for the plaintiff in 
several cases brought against Connecticut stockholders by the receiver of the 
Ocean National Bank of New York, under the section of the National Banking 
Act, which makes the holders of stock liable for double the amount of their 
shares. There were forty holders of this stock in Connecticut, and the greater 
part paid the assessment demanded by the receiver. Eleven suits were entered, 
most of these being against administrators or executors who had in several 
instances closed the estates and had no property in their possession. The most 
important case was against the administrator of the estate of H. H. Weed, 
of Fairfield county, which held 514 shares, and the opinion of the Judge on 
this one, finding against the defendant, covers substantially the points in all 
the cases. Two cases are yet undecided, one of these being against a church 
which held stock as part of a trust fund. 
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THE HISTORY AND CHEMISTRY OF WRITING INKS 
AND THE PERMANENT CHARACTER OF ANCIENT 
AND MODERN DOCUMENTS. 


BY JOHN UNDERWOOD, F.S.A., ENG., PRACTICAL CHEMIST. 


{ The fraudulent alteration of checks and other instruments of writing con- 
fronts, as an ever-present danger, all who deal in them. It therefore seems 
important that the banking community should be informed as to the nature of 
the materials which they daily use, inasmuch as the character of those materials 
may facilitate or hinder frauds of the greatest boldness and magnitude. To this 
end, Professor UNDERWOOD has prepared, at our request, the following paper. 
The historical data which he also presents give additional interest to the subject. 
Ep. B. M.] 


It is a fact which is somewhat humiliating that, with all 
the knowledge of the present day, we have yet much to learn 
from our ancestors of centuries back, and in few things 
is this more true than as regards the permanency of our 
written documents. 

Previous to the invention of printing, when all the business 
of the world was carried on in writing, and its literature and 
science were deposited in manuscript, the manufacture of a 
black and durable ink was recognized as being of the first 
importance. That we have seriously retrograded in this, as 
well as in some other branches of the arts, cannot be denied. 
In proof of which we have only to refer to the old manu- 
scripts, when we find that those prior to the tenth century, 
notwithstanding their greater age, are in a far better state of 
preservation than those written later; for while the writing 
in the former is always perfect, and, in many cases, as black 
as if it had just been written, that in the latter is often 
entirely illegible. 

The causes for this disparity arise partly from the spirit of 
competition, so rife in the present day, which has led to the 
use of inferior and highly bleached materials to write upon, 
and of cheap and inferior inks to write with. Furthermore, 
the rapidity with which it is thought neccessary to carry on 
all business transactions, does not allow time for the use of 
the comparatively thick ink of ancient times. Yet when we 
think of the enormous amount of property that depends, for 
its proper transmission, upon the permanency and durability 
of the ink used in the preparation of title-deeds, wills, &c., it 
is plain that no reasonable expense of time or money ought 
to weigh with us in so preparing such instruments that they 
shall be unalterable, either by age or by the skilled arts of 
those who may desire fraudulently to tamper with them. 
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Many experiments have been made with a view to discover 
the composition of the ink of the ancients} and the results 
arrived at from analysis are comparatively opposed to each 
other. 

The first chemist who devoted his attention to such analy- 
sis was Dr. Lewis, who has left us an article upon this sub- 
ject full of valuable research, in the “ Philosophical Commerce 
of Arts,” published in 1763. From this analysis he comes to 
the conclusion that the inks of the ancients consisted entirely 
of fine lamp black or charcoal, held in suspension by some 
mucilaginous fluid; which opinion was afterwards supported 
by the experiments of Mr. Thomas Astle, author of a work 
On the Origin and Progress of Writing, published about the 
year 1780. But this view does not at all accord with the 
results of experiments made by Sir Charles Blagden, which 
were embodied in a paper read before the Royal Society of 
England, in 1787. This gentleman states that he had been 
led to inquiry on this subject by his friend, Thomas Astle, 
who supplied him with several manuscripts, dated from the 
ninth to the fifteenth century inclusive, some of which were 
still very black, while others varied from pale yellow to dif- 
ferent shades of dark yellowish brown. All the documents 
he experimented upon, with one exception, yielded the same 
result, showing that the ink in these manuscripts was to some 
extent of the same nature as that generally in use at the 
present time. 

The letters turned to a reddish or yellowish brown on the 
application of alkalies; were rendered pale, and at length 
obliterated, by the dilute mineral acids, and the drop of acid 
liquor which had extracted a letter changed to a dark blue 
or green on the addition of a solution of prussiate of potass; 
moreover, the letters were changed to a deeper tinge by the 
infusion of galls. Hence he asserts that evidently one of the 
ingredients employed was iron, which there was no reason to 
doubt was joined with vitriolic acid; while the color of the 
more perfect manuscripts, which in some was a deep black 
and in others a purplish black, together with the restitution 
of that color, in those which had lost it, by the infusion of 
galls, sufficiently proves that another of the ingredients was 
an astringent matter. 

No trace of a black pigment of any sort was discovered, 
the drop of acid which had completely extracted a letter 
appearing of an uniform pale ferruginous color, without an 
atom of black powder or other extraneous matter appearing 
in it. 

One of the specimens sent to him by Mr. Astle proved 
very different from the rest. It was said to be a manuscript 
of the fifteenth century, and the letters were those of a full 
engrossing hand, angular, without any fine strokes, broad, 
and very black, on which none of the above re-agents pro- 
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duced any considerable effect; most of them seemed rather 
to make the letters blacker, probably by cleaning the sur- 
face, and the acid, after being rubbed strongly on the let- 
ters, did not strike any deeper tinge on testing with the 
prussiate of potass. 

Nothing had any sensible effect, he found, toward obliter- 
ating these letters, except what also took off part of the 
surface of the vellum, when small rolls, as of a dirty matter, 
were to be perceived. It is therefore, unquestionable, he 
continues to say, that no iron was used in this ink, and, 
from its resistance to the chemical solvents, as well as a 
certain dotted appearance in the letters when examined 
closely, and, in some places, a slight degree of gloss, there 
was little doubt, in his opinion, that they were formed with a 
composition of black, sooty, or carbonaceous powder and oil, 
probably something like our printers’ ink; and, from these 
results, he was led to suspect that these marks were actually 
printed. It is said that a subsequent examination confirmed 
him in this view. 

From these experiments, and with the belief on his mind 
that this latter document must have been printed, Blagden 
concludes that ancient inks had no carbon in them, and that 
their greater durability depended upon the better preparation 
of the parchment or paper upon which the writing was 
made. 

The fact that the tinge of color produced by the action of 
prussiate of potass seemed less deep than that produced by 
its action upon inks of more modern date, led him, also, to 
the belief that there was a less quantity of iron, in propor- 
tion to the astringent matter, than is used in the present 
day. So generally did he believe iron to have been used in 
the inks of ancient times, that he recommends for general 
adoption the use of prussiate of potass, combined with a 
mineral acid for reproducing writings which have been ef- 
faced by age. Indeed, in support of the view that iron was 
generally used in the manufacture of these inks, we find 
Camparius, who wrote on the subject of inks at Venice, in 
1619, recommending the use of an infusion of galls in white 
wine for restoration of faded manuscripts. 

Though at first sight the experiments of Dr. Lewis and 
Mr. Astle seem at variance with those of Sir Charles Blagden, 
they both show, I think, that in the ink of the earlier 
centuries there was no uniformity of manufacture, but while 
in many cases it was purely carbonaceous, it generally 
consisted of a black dye, very similar to our ink, with the 
further addition of a considerable quantity of lamp black or 
finely-powdered charcoal. 

It will be found that neither Dr. Lewis nor Mr. Astle give 
us the method of chemical analysis which they adopted. We 
may therefore suppose that, with the preconceived notion 
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that the ink was simply carbonaceous matter, held in sus- 
pension in some mucilaginous fluid, when their experiments 
proved the presence of pure carbon in the writing, they 
did not sufficiently prosecute their researches to discover the 
iron in the vehicle in which it was suspended, but decided 
at once that it was simply what they had previously sup- 
posed. 

Relative to the experiments of Blagden, it must be borne 
in mind that we do not know how many specimens he 
tested. Although in some he found no trace of carbon, yet 
in one of them its presence was clearly proved, and the tests 
for iron he does not say produced no effects upon it, but 
States that there were no considerable effects. With regard 
to his suspicion that this latter was a printed document, I 
cannot conceive that he was correct. Printing was hardly so 
far advanced at that time as to be a /fac-simile.of writing 
sufficiently perfect to deceive a person of Dr. Blagden’s 
knowledge and research throughout the series of microscopic 
investigations which his experiments required. It must be 
remembered that it was not the appearance of the writing, 
but the chemical difference of the ink that first led him to 
suspect that the words were printed and not written. 

From very numerous experiments I have made with inks 
composed of black dye and the lightest lamp-black, I find 
the great obstacle to their use is the difficulty of keeping 
the carbon in suspension, and of knowing when it is so. If 
not frequently agitated, the carbon settles down, and, the 
color of the ink not depending upon it, the person using it 
continues his writing, little thinking that it is quite destitute 
of the principles upon which its permanence for centuries 
depends. 

I conceive it to be possible that in many of the manu- 
scripts of former days the writing might be destitute of 
carbon through the carelessness of the writer in omitting to 
keep the ink properly shaken, and I think we may fairly 
conclude that such was the case with those manuscripts in 
which Dr. Blagden could discover no trace of carbon. 
Again, if Dr. Lewis or Mr. Astle were correct in saying 
that all the ink of the earlier ages was composed of lamp- 
black only, which never changes its appearance, how are we 
to account for the various tints which those deeds exhibited ? 
Mr. Astle refers to the following curious case, showing the 
various changes of tints which the ink of one period has 
undergone, and it is strange that it should not have occurred 
to him that this militates most strongly against his own 
opinion. 

He tells us that he had in his possession a long roll 
of parchment, at the head of which was a letter that had 
been carried over the greatest part of England by two 
devout monks, requesting prayers for Lucia De Vere, 
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Countess of Oxford, a pious lady, who died in 1199. The 
roll consisted of many skins of parchment sewn together, all 
of which, except the first, contained certificates from the 
different religious houses, that the two monks had visited 
them, and that they had ordered prayers to be offered for 
the Countess, and had entered her name in their bead 
rolls. He says, “it is observable time hath had very different 
effects on the various inks with which these certificates were 
written. Some are as black and fresh as if written yes- 
terday, while others are changed brown and some are of a 
yellow hue.” Now, I am inclined strongly to contend that 
if those signatures had been made with a purely carbona- 
ceous ink, they could not have changed to a yellow hue, 
while I do think it, nevertheless, highly probable that in all, 
or most of them, carbon had been used, although in some 
cases it might have settled to the bottom, and not been taken 
up with the pen. 

Some of the manuscripts at the British Museum give re- 
markable support to this opinion, for on closely inspecting 
them it will be seen that while on some words and letters, 
even parts of letters have retained their full depth of black- 
ness, yet the remaining parts of these letters are of a 
yellowish color, in some places with black particles in them, 
and in others without any trace of black matter. So 
regularly does this remarkable change occur throughout some 
of the manuscripts, that by noticing where the blackness com- 
mences and runs off to pale yellow, one can almost point 
out every place where the pen has been freshly dipped into 
the ink. This shows beyond a doubt that such writing 
was done with an iron ink containing free carbon, but, 
through want of care in keeping it agitated, there was not suf- 
ficient carbon for it to be distributed through all the letters. 
The statements of Pliny and Dioscorides also confirm this 
view. Pliny discoursed on so many subjects, of which he had 
no practical knowledge, that his remarks are often difficult 
to understand, yet both he and Dioscorides plainly state 
that the Romans and Greeks used inks made otherwise than 
with lamp-black and charcoal alone. As Dr. Lewis and 
Mr. Astle, as well as the authors in many of the encyclo- 
pedize, tell us that both these ancient writers support their 
view, that the only inks used in former times were purely 
carbonaceous, I will here give the translation of some of 
their remarks on the subject. 

Pliny’s Natural History, after describing the different ways in 
which they obtained the best carbon for their inks, informs 
us that: 

“The preparation of every kind of atramentum is com- 
pleted by exposure to the sun. . 

“The black for writing having an admixture of gum, and 
that for coloring walls an admixture of glue. 
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“Black pigment that has been dissolved in vinegar is not 
easily affected by washing.” 

Now, it is very certain this black pigment was not carbon 
or it would not have been soluble in vinegar. 

Dioscorides, after describing other methods, says :— 

“A third mode of making the ink with which we write, is 
that of mixing certain proportions of painters black, 
powdered charcoal, glue, and what is termed the flowers of 
brass (that is, the flosculent substance that forms on the 
surface of melted copper cooled by water ).” 

Although I have sought to show that in many cases the 
ink of the ancients was composed of black dye and lamp- 
black, yet, we know that in some cases it was simply lamp- 
black mixed with some viscid substance as gum water or oil. 

For instance, we find in the manuscripts in the Royal 
Library at Portici, that the letters are blacker than the 
papyri upon which they are written, though this is perfectly 
charred ; and thus we know that vitriol could not have been 
employed in the composition of the ink which was used 
upon them, or the great heat to which they were exposed 
would have turned the writing to a yellow tint, by evaporat- 
ing the acid and leaving the iron in a state of oxyde or com- 
mon iron rust. 

Besides, the delicate nature of the papyrus would not have 
borne the corrosive nature of a vitriolic ink, which would 
have penetrated through it, as may frequently be observed 
in later manuscripts written on parchment, a far less delicate 
substance than the papyrus. These papyri manuscripts were 
evidently written with an ink made of oil and lamp-black, 
which must have been very thick, and was probably used 
with a brush, and any doubts as to its composition were set 
at rest by the discovery, at Herculaneum, of an inkstand with 
a small quantity of ink in it, which, upon examination, proved 
to be merely a thick rich oil mixed with lamp black. The 
lamp black was ground up with the oil as painters colors are 
now done, and by remembering this we can understand the 
meaning of Demosthenes when, in a speech of his, he taunts 
his great rival, A’schines, with having been compelled in his 
youth, through poverty, to sweep the school, sponge the 
benches, and grind the ink. 

This description of ink was also, in some cases, in use in 
the seventh century, which we learn from a description given 
by Isidorus, of Seville, as to the nature of its manufacture. 

But the difference of views regarding the composition of 
these ancient inks has plainly arisen from the idea that all 
must have been made by some uniform plan, which was no 
more probable than that it should be the case in the present 
day. 

New DuruaM, N. J., April, 1878. 

( Conclusion in our next number.) 
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BANKING INSTITUTES. 


Our readers have been furnished, from time to time, with 
reports of the formation and progress of “The Banking 
Institute of Scotland.” The success of this enterprise seems 
to have stimulated the idea of a similar association in 
England. A number of gentlemen connected with various 
banks, who had been attending the Gilbart Lectures on 
Banking, held recently a meeting at King’s College, London, 
at which an earnest desire was expressed that some steps be 
taken for the formation of a Bankers’ Institute. The object 
in view is the higher and technical instruction of bank clerks, 
by means of a library of works on banking, finance, com- 
merce, etc., by the delivery of courses of lectures on 
banking, mercantile law, political economy and other branches 
of science; and by examinations at stated intervals. In 
order to secure the concurrence in the project of as many 
bank clerks as possible, before forming any committee, two 
of the gentlemen present were deputed to receive the 
opinions of bank employés. 

The notification which, in furtherance of this object, was 
distributed among the employés of the London banks, ended 
with the following, which deserves careful attention : 


“High character, probity and industry must ever be the 
best recommendation for a bank clerk, and the first condition 
for his promotion; nevertheless, it would greatly add to his 
interest in the work if he could unite with his practical 
knowledge some acquaintance with the principles which gov- 
ern the business and functions of bankers all over the world.” 


The responses to this circular are said, at the latest ad- 
vices, to be very encouraging to the movers of this excellent 
undertaking. 

There can be no doubt that a Bankers’ Institute, properly 
managed, will improve the qualifications of those engaged 
in the duties of the banking profession, and while fitting 
them to fill more successfully those various duties, must pre- 
pare them for higher positions and raise the status and influ- 
ence of bank clerks as a body. 

The Bank Clerks’ Associations of our own leading cities 
have achieved much good in the sphere they fill, but no 
one of them has attempted the work which has_ been 
begun and is extending in Great Britain under the title 
of “The Banking Institute.” Is there not among our young 
bank clerks an ambition high enough and strong enough 
to effect a successful movement in this direction? We com- 
mend this object to their thoughtful consideration. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 


RIGHT OF REVENUE COLLECTOR TO EXAMINE 
PAID BANK CHECKS. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES—OCTOBER TERM, 1877. 


United States, Plaintiff in error, vs. Mann. 


Under section 3177 of the United States Revised Statutes, authority is given to 
any collector, deputy collector, or inspector of internal revenue, to enter, in the day- 
time, any building or place within his district, where any articles or objects subject 
to such taxation are made, produced, or kept, so far as it may be necessary for the 
purpose of examining such objects or articles, and the provision is that any owner 
of such building or place, or any person having the agency or superintendence of 
the same, who refuses to admit such officer or suffer him to examine such articles 
or objects, shall for every such refusal forfeit five hundred dollars. He/d, that under 
this provision, paid bank checks, which were duly and sufficiently stamped at the 
time they were made, signed and issued, are not articles or objects subject to taxa- 
tion, and an officer of a bank where such checks are, may lawfully refuse to suffer 
the collector to examine such checks. 

Error to the Circuit Court of the United States for the district of Minnesota. 
The facts fully appear in the opinion. 

Mr. Justice CLIFFoRD delivered the opinion of the court. 

Authority is given to any collector, deputy collector, or inspector of internal 
revenue to enter, in the daytime, any building or place within his district, 
where any articles or objects subject to such taxation are made, produced, or 
kept, so far as it may be necessary for the purpose of examining such objects 
or articles, and the provision is that any owner of such building or place, or 
any person having the agency or superintendence of the same, who refuses to 
admit such officer or suffer him to examine such articles or objects, shall for 
every such refusal forfeit five hundred dollars. Rev. Stat., § 3177. 

Founded upon that provision in the Act of Congress the complaint filed in 
the Circuit Court alleges and charges that the defendant, having at the time 
mentioned the care and superintendence of the described bank and its place of 
business, in which certain paid bank checks were then and there kept, refused 
then and there to suffer the collector of the district, who then and there 
entered the bank for the purpose, to examine the said paid bank checks so kept 
then and there in said place of business, though thereto requested by the 
collector, which said refusal was then and there contrary to the form of the 
statute in such case made and provided. 

Service was made and the defendent appeared and demurred to the complaint. 
Hearing was had and the court sustained the demurrer, the reasons for the con- 
clusion not being exhibited in the transcript, but the record contains a state- 
ment to the effect that the plaintiffs standing on their complaint, the court 
rendered judgment for the defendant. Error was assigned by the plaintiffs, and 
they sued out the present writ of error. It is now contended by the United 
States that the judgment was for the wrong party, that it should have been 
rendered for the plaintiffs and not for the defendant, which is the only error 
assigned for the consideration of this court. 

Bank checks, drafts, or notes for the payment of money, drawn upon any 
bank, broker, or trust company, at sight or on demand, are subject to a tax 
of two cents, to be paid by the person who makes, signs, or issues the same, 
or for whose use or benefit the same are made, signed or issued. Rev. Stat., 
§ 3418; 18 Stat. at Large, 310. Exceptions exist to that requirement in 
behalf of Federal and State officers and in behalf of county, town, and other 
municipal corporations, when in the strict exercise of functions belonging. 
exclusively to their ordinary governmental or municipal capacity. Id., § 3420. 

Cases arise where such an instrument is issued without being duly stamped, 
and in such a case the provision is that neither the instrument nor any copy 
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thereof shall be admitted or used in evidence in any court until a legal stamp 
denoting the amount of the tax is affixed thereto, as prescribed by law. Instru- 
ments of the kind are required to be stamped at the time of their issue, and 
the provision is that unless a stamp or stamps of the proper amount shall be 
affixed to the same and canceled, it shall not be lawful to record the instru- 
ment, and that the record, if so made, shall be utterly void. Provision is also 
made that parties violating those regulations by making, signing, or issuing 
any such instrument, document, or paper, without being duly stamped, shall 
for every such offense forfeit the sum of fifty dollars, and that the unstamped 
instrument shall be deemed invalid and of no effect. Id., § 3422. 

Such officer may enter in the day-time any building or place within his 
district where any articles or objects subject to taxation are made, produced, 
or kept, so far as it may be necessary for the purpose of examining said articles 
or objects. Unless articles or objects of taxation are made, produced, or 
kept in any building belonging to another, the collector derives no authority 
under that act to enter the building at all, and even then his right to enter 
the same is strictly limited by the words so far as it may be necessary for 
the purpose of examining such articles or objects. 

Where articles or objects subject to taxation are made, produced, or kept in 
any building, by whomsoever owned, the provision is that the collector or other 
officer named may enter the same, so far as it may be necessary for the pur- 
pose of examining said articles or objects, but the act of Congress gives the 
officer no authority whatever to enter the buildiug of another for any other 
purpose than that which the act specifically describes. 

Strictly limited as the right conferred is, it is a privilege easily defined, and 
it is equally clear that the prohibition addressed to the owner or person in 
charge of the place of business is explicitly confined to the refusal to suffer the 
officer to enter the building where the articles or objects subject to taxation 
are made, produced, or kept, for the special purpose particularly set forth in 
the section. Owners of such a building or persons having the agency or 
superintendence of the same are forbidden to refuse to admit the collector, 
deputy collector, or inspector to enter such building for the described special 
purpose, and the provision is that if they do so refuse and do not suffer 
the officer to examine such articles or objects, they shall for every such 
refusal forfeit five hundred dollars. 

Persons other than the owner of the building or place of business cannot 
be held liable to the penalty prescribed in the section, unless it be alleged 
and proved that he or they had at the time the agency or superintendence 
of the same, and that it was a building or place where articles or objects 
subject to taxation were made, produced, or kept, and that the person or 
persons accused of having violated the prohibition of the section, then and there 
refused to allow the officer to enter the building or place of business for 
the: described purpose, or to suffer him to examine the articles or objects 
subject to taxation then and there kept in said building or place of business. 

Informations for offenses or penalties created and defined by statute, like 
indictments, must follow the words of the statute, and where there is no sub- 
stantial departure from that requirement, the information, like the indictment, 
is in general sufficient, except in cases where the statute is elliptical, or 
where, by necessary implication, other constituents are component parts of the 
offence. Offenses created by statute as well as offenses at common law con- 
sist, with rare exceptions, of more than one ingredient, and the rule is 
universal that every ingredient of which the offense is composed must be 
accurately and clearly expressed in the indictment or information, or the plead- 
ing will be held bad on demurrer. U. S. vs. Cook, 17 Wall. 743 1 Bishop’s 
Cr. Pro. (2d ed.), § 81; Arch. Cr. Pl. & Ev. (18th ed.) 54. 

Orders for the payment of money, including checks and drafts drawn upon 
any bank, banker, or trust company, are subject to a tax of two cents, and 
it is understood to be the opinion of the department that the exaction speci- 
fied is a tax upon the instrument, to be paid by the person who makes, 
signs, or issues the same, or the person for whose use or benefit the order 
or check was made, signed, or issued. Rev. Stat., § 3418; 18 Stat. at 
Large, 310. 
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Suppose that is so, then it may perhaps be suggested that a bank check, 
though paid, if it was made, signed, and issued without being duly stamped 
with a stamp denoting the amount of the tax, is still an article or object 
subject to taxation within the meaning of the provision under consideration, 
unless it can be held that the tax is merged in the penalty prescribed for 
the violation of the requirement that the instrument shall be stamped at the 
time it is made, signed, and issued. Id., § 3421. 

Such a question may arise in a subsequent case, but it is wholly unneces- 
sary to discuss it in the case before the court, as it is not alleged in the 
information that the paid bank checks therein described were not duly 
stamped at the time the same were made, signed, and issued, as required 
by the act of Congress. Instead of that the charge in the information is to 
the effect that the paid bank checks were then and there kept in the bank 
or place of business then and there under the charge and superintendence 
of the defendant; that the collector of the district then and there entered 
the said bank or place of business for the purpose of examining the said 
paid bank checks, and that he, the collector, then and there requested the 
defendant to suffer him to examine the said paid bank checks so kept by the 
said bank then and there in their said place of business, and that the 
defendant then and there refused the said request of the said collector. 
Matters not alleged in the information cannot be regarded as confessed by the 
defendant, as the demurrer only admits what is well pleaded. 

Certain bank checks which had theretofore been drawn upon and paid by 
the bank, it is alleged in the information, were then and there kept in the 
rooms and vaults of the bank, and it is proper to say that the said checks are 
described in the preliminary part of the information as ‘‘articles subject to 
tax,” but it is nowhere alleged in the information that the said paid bank 
checks were not duly stamped with stamps denoting the tax to which the 
same were subject at the time the checks were made, signed and issued. 

Ingredients or elements not set forth in the information or other criminal 
accusation cannot be incorporated into the charge against the defendant after 
he is served with process, and it is equally clear that paid bank checks, 
which were duly and sufficiently stamped at the time they were made, signed, 
and issued, are not articles or objects subject to taxation within the meaning 
of the act of Congress on which the information in this case is founded, and 
if so, then it follows as a necessary conclusion that the defendant might 
lawfully refuse to suffer the collector to examine the paid bank checks 
described in the information. 

Penal offenses created by statute, whether to be prosecuted by indictment 
or information, must be accurately and clearly described in the pleadings for 
the recovery of the penalty, and if the offense cannot be so described with- 
out expanding the allegations beyond the mere words of the statute, then it 
is clear that the allegations of the accusation must be expanded to that extent, 
as it is universally true that no pleading in such a case can be sufficient which 
does not accurately and clearly allege all the ingredients of which the charge 
is composed, so as to bring the accused within the true intent and meaning of 
the statute defining the accusation. 

In general, says Marshall, Ch. J., it is sufficient in a libel of information 
to charge the offense in the very words which direct the forfeiture, but the 
proposition we think is not universally true. If the words which describe the 
subject-matter of the prohibition are general, including a whole class, ; 
we think the charge in the libel ought to conform to the true sense and 
meaning of the words as used by the legislature. Zhe Mary Ann, 8 Wheat. 
389; Zhe Hoppet, 7 Cr. 393; 2 Pars. on Ship. & Adm. 386. ; 

Examples of the kind where it has been held that it is not sufficient to 
follow the words of the statute are quite numerous, and they show that many 
of the exceptions are as extensively recognized and as firmly settled as any 
other rule of pleading in such cases. Views of a corresponding character are 
expressed by this court in another case, where the opinion was delivered by 
Mr. Justice Story. Having stated the rule that it is in general sufficient to 
allege the offense in the very terms of the statute, he proceeds to remark : 
We say in general, for there are doubtless cases where more particularity is 
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required either from the obvious intention of the legislature or from the 
known principles of law, both of which exceptional requirements are appli- 
cable in this case. 

Known principles of law require greater particularity to be observed in order 
that all the ingredients which constitute a violation of the statutory offense 
may be accurately and clearly alleged, and it is equally clear that the inten- 
tion of Congress requires the same thing, as it is obvious that Congress 
never could have intended that paid bank checks duly and sufficiently 
stamped at the time they were made, signed and issued should be regarded 
as articles or objects subject to taxation within the meaning of the provision 
in the act of Congress under consideration. Zhe Caroline, 7 Cr. 500; The 
Anne, 7 id. 471; Conkl, Treat. (5th ed.) 546. 

Authorities other than those already referred to are not necessary to show 
that an information to recover a penalty created by statute must state all 
the material facts and circumstances which constitute the offense, so as to 
bring the party impleaded precisely within the provisions of the statute 
defining the offense; but should it be desired to consult other authorities, it 
will be found that the following fully support the propositions. 2 Colby’s Cr. 
Law, 114; People vs. Wilber, 4 Park. C. C. 213; Com. vs. Cook, 18 B. 
Monr. 149; Steel vs. Smith, 1 Barn. & Ald. 99; Conkl. Treat. (5th ed.), 
548. 

Viewed in the light of these suggestions it is clear that the right conferred 
upon the officer to enter the building or place of business of another in such 
a case is strictly limited to a building or place of business in which articles 
or objects subject to taxation are, at the time of the proposed entry and 
examination, made, produced, or kept, and that paid bank checks, unless it is 
alleged and proved that they were not duly and sufficiently stamped at the time 
they were made, signed and issued, are not articles or objects subject to taxa- 
tion within the meaning of the act of Congress on which the information is 
founded. Nothing is admitted by the demurrer except what is well pleaded in 
the information, and inasmuch as the only charge of the information in that 
regard as that paid bank ckecks were then and there kept in the said building 
or place of business described, the court is of the opinion that the information 
does not set forth any legal offense against the defendant, as defined by the 
said act of Congress. 

Judgment affirmed. 


THE ACCEPTANCE OF BILLS OF EXCHANGE.—An attempt was recently 
made in the British House of Commons to obtain from the Attorney-General 
an opinion as to how the English law really stands in regard to the accept- 
ance of a bill of exchange. In a case, Hindhaugh vs. Blakeley, the Judge 
of the County Court of Northumberland decided that a bill upon which the ac- 
ceptor had simply written his name, was not legally accepted. In order to make 
an acceptance valid, it was necessary, he held, that the word ‘‘ accepted,” as 
well as the signature of the drawer should be written on the bill, and this 
ruling was confirmed by the decission, on March 2, in the Court of Common 
Pleas. As was to be expected, the Attorney-General refused to review the 
decision of the judges. There can be no question that the established 
custom in dealing with bills is to regard the simple signature as a sufficient 
acceptance, and Professor Leone Levi has come forward to contend that this 
is not only the custom, but also the law The London Lconomist suggests 
that, if it be found necessary to alter the law so as to bring it into harmony 
with existing practice, this might well be done by adopting one of the articles 
in a proposed international code drawn up by the Association for the Reform 
and Codification of the Law of Nations. which proposes that ‘‘the acceptance 
of a bill of exchange must be in writing on the face of the bill itself. The 
signature of the drawee — without additional words — shall constitute acceptance, 
if written on the face of the bill itself.” 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I, RESPONSIBILITY FOR FORGED INDORSEMENTS. 


Can you tell us who is responsible on the following note? 

A B signs a note payable to his own order—indorses the same, and then 
forges the name of C D as second indorser. He next takes the note to 
E F—and gets him to indorse it under the forged name of C D—then takes 
the note to the bank where it is made payable and gets it discounted. Can 
the bank collect of E F? 

Repty.—The bank, being a dona fide holder of the note hearing a forged 
indorsement, has a perfectly good legal claim against E F, the last indorser, 
provided that protest and notice be properly made at maturity. It was the 
business of E F to know that the indorsement of C D was genuine. By 
signing after C D, he guaranties the genuineness of his indorsement, to a 
subsequent holder; and if he has (however innocently) aided A B in the 
perpetration of a fraud, it is himself who must suffer, and not the dona fide 
holder for value. 


II. MATURITY OF PAPER WITHOUT GRACE. 


Is the enclosed statement correct for most of the States of the Union? 

‘*Commercial paper, payable without grace, and falling due on Sunday, is 
not payable until the next day (Monday), and a protest of such paper on 
Saturday would: not bind the drawer or indorser. The rule is also applicable 
to checks on banks dated on Sunday.” 

Rep_y.—The rule of law cited above is a general one, and is thus expressed 
by Judge Daniel, in his treatise on Negotiable Instruments: ‘If a bill or note 
without grace, or any non-commercial instrument for payment of money, falls 
due on a Sunday or legal holiday, it is not payable until the next business day, 
for the payer is not compellable by law to pay on the exact day named, and 
the next day is the first day that the creditor can demand payment.” 


III. Is THE DATE ESSENTIAL To A CHECK? 


A check similar to the following, properly indorsed, was presented for pay- 
ment and refused, on the ground that there was no date? Is the date essen- 
tial? Can you refer to any decision where the point is raised ? 


Providence, R. L,, 7 
BLANK NATIONAL BANK 


Pay to A. B. or order one thousand dollars, 
C. D. 


RepLty.—It is held by JA/orse, in his treatise of the Law of Banks and 
Banking, that ‘‘if a check is not dated at all, and contains no statement of a 
date when it is to be paid, it is never payable.” But this view is not sup- 
ported by any decisions so far as we can learn. It may be regarded as doubtful 
whether a bank would be warranted in refusing to pay an undated check, and 
it would seem more reasonable to assume that such a check bears the date of 
its presentation, and to pay it accordingly if there be funds to credit of drawer. 


58 
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IV. THE USE OF BANK FUNDS FOR CHARITABLE OBJECTS. 


Have banks any moral or legal right to give money out of the bank funds 
to charitable or public objects, either by a vote of the Board of Directors or 
otherwise ? 

REpLy.—Acts of benevolence or charity are no part of the proper business 
of banking institutions, and, strictly speaking, the directors of a bank have 
no legal or equitable right to expend its funds for these objects. But occasions 
may arise when questions of expediency fully justify such outlays, if there be 
good reason to believe that they will injure to the benefit of the bank. 
Subscriptions in favor of military, police, or firemen’s associations may obviously 
come under this heading, when it shall appear that the protection of banking 
property will be more efficiently maintained thereby. It may sometimes 
happen, also, that donations are solicited by those who belong to a profita- 
ble class of dealers, whose good might be propitiated to the manifest advantage 
of the bank’s business. But any such allowances should be made only with 
careful deliberation, and directors who would seek to enhance by these means 
their own personal popularity only, ought to be held to a strict accountability 
for such a breach of trust. In short, the question seems to be one of expe- 
diency, as is that of advertising, ornamental office-fixtures, etc. 


V. INDORSEMENT OF A SURETY BEFORE THAT OF PAYEE. 


A, B, and C, make a note payable to the ‘‘Exchange Bank” or order, and 
present it to said bank for discount. The proper officer informs them that 
unless it is indorsed by D, it will. not be discounted, as A, B, and C are 
not alone good for the amount desired. They then get D on the back of the 
note. When the note falls due, A, B and C fail to pay it. Does the note 
need to be protested to hold D, or is he a joint maker? 

ReEpLy.—Upon this question there is a great diversity of decision. 

In New York, Indiana, Tennessee, Mississippi, Oregon, Louisiana, and Wis- 
consin, D is an indorser, and is entitled to demand notice. 

In Massachusetts, D is a joint maker, but by a recent statute is entitled to 
notice the same as an indorser. 

In Illinois, Ohio, Texas, Virginia, Kansas, Iowa, and Connecticut, D is a 
guarantor, and is not entitled to immediate notice like an indorser; though he 
is probably entitled to reasonable notice of non-payment. 

In California, D is a guarantor, but is held to bear the rights of an indorser. 

In Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Missouri, South Carolina, North Caro- 
lina, Rhode Island and Minnesota, D is a joint maker, and not entitled to 
notice. 

It is obvious that, where decisions are so various, this must always be a 
question of local law in the particular State where it arises. 


$e 


ViRGINIA.—The Virginia Court of Appeals have decided, four out of five 
judges concurring, that coupons are receivable for all fines due the State, at 
their face value. The effect of the decision is that the coupons are not taxable, 
but are the same as gold in the payment of any dues to the State. 
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A CONFERENCE between the Committee on Banking and Currency, and the 
Hon. John Sherman, Secretary of the Treasury, was held on April Ist and 
4th. The Committee had asked for information upon several points connected 
with the question of resumption of specie payment, and desired Mr, Sherman 
to explain his grounds for believing in the practicability of resumption by the 
time fixed, or earlier. The Secretary maintained firmly his opinion that resump- 
tion can be reached if hindered by no unfavorable legislation. He claimed that 
after the resumption of specie payment he will have authority, under Sec. 3579, 
Revised Statutes, to re-issue $ 300,000,000 United States notes. He also 
expressed the opinion that $ 600,000,000 of total Government and bank circu- 
lation can be maintained. The Secretary furnished statements as to the 
actual amount of gold and silver coin and bullion on hand; the amount of 
bonds sold and not paid for; the usual amount of annual coin liabilities of 
the government, etc., etc. He met all inquiries fully and fairly, and evinced 
perfect confidence in his ability to reach and to maintain specie payments, if 
Congress would stop any further interference, and impressed the Committee 
with his entire earnestness and sincerity in believing that he can execute the 
Resumption law as it now stands, 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY visited New York about the latter part 
of March, and obtained from some of the+leading bankers their views upon 
the resumption of specie payments. On April, roth and 11th he was also in 
this city, and held interviews with representatives of the principal banks and 
banking houses with a view to the negotiation of $50,000,000 U. S. 4% per 
cent. bonds for the purpose of increasing to $ 140,000,000 his stock of coin 
for redemption purposes. At these interviews the Comptroller of the Currency 
and the Assistant Treasurer were also present. The result of this visit was 
an agreement (of which we give the details on page 841) for the sale of the 
amount named, with a Syndicate consisting of Messrs. A. Belmont & Co., 
Drexel, Morgan & Co., J. & W. Seligman & Co., Morton, Bliss & Co., and 
the First National Bank, of New York City, the firms named acting in 
behalf of themselves, and of the London bankers’ with whom each is con- 
nected. 


NEw York.—On March 27th, the Sixpenny Savings Bank in this city was 
closed, by an order of Court issued at the request of the State Bank Depart- 
ment. The number of depositors is 33,000, most of them very poor people, 
whose little accounts represented small savings, made by much self-sacrifice and 
hard work. The liabilities are $1,810,571 and the assets estimated at 
$1,728,146, leaving a deficiency of $82,425. Estimates of the amount depositors 
will receive vary from seventy-five to ninety per cent. The examiners say that 
the management of the bank was so careless as almost to amount to indifference 
on the part of the managers, and that investments have been made which were 
both improper and illegal. On March 29th, Judge Westbrook, at Albany, 
appointed the Hon. Wm. F. Russell, receiver. Mr. Russell was formerly Presi- 
dent of the Bank of Saugerties and a member of Congress. 


DIVIDENDS.—The Comptroller of the Currency has declared dividends in 
favor of the creditors of National banks in the hands of Receivers as follows: 
Per centage. Total per cent. 

Watkins National Bank, Watkins, N. Y ne 100 

First National Bank of Franklin, Ind ne 45 

First National Bank of Winchester, III ma 40 
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THE STocK EXCHANGE.—The Governing Committee of the New York Stock 
Exchange held a special meeting on April 17th, to consider a plan for the 
establishment of a Clearing House for Government bonds. Some months ago 
a special committee of the Governing Committee was appointed to consider 
this subject, and after many consultations they agreed upon a plan, which was 
reported at this meeting. After a very long discussion the proposed plan 
was laid on the table by the Governing Committee, and the meeting 
adjourned. This action dispels for the present all hope for the organization of 
the proposed Clearing House. 


CoNNECTICUT.—Mr. John L. Bunce, President of the Phoenix National Bank 
of Hartford, died in that city on April toth, at the age of seventy-six years, 
He was Cashier of this bank twenty-three years, and President eighteen years. 
He was one of the most highly esteemed citizens and best known bankers in 
Connecticut. 


Itu1no1s.—The stockholders of the Union National Bank, Chicago, with a 
view of strengthening its credit and consolidating its business, on April 6th re- 
duced the capital stock from $ 1,000,0c0 to $500,000. Nothing was drawn out, 
but the stock was placed at the same amount with which the bank started. 


THE ARIZONA GOLD AND SILVER MINING COMPANY was organized in 
Indianapolis, on March 22d, under the laws of the State of Indiana, to work 
the celebrated Heintzelman mine and three adjoining claims in Cerro Colorado 
district, Arizona. Ex-Governor Conrad Baker was elected President; Geo. R. 
Gibson, Financial Manager; John A. Reitz ( Vice-President of the German Na- 
tional Bank of Evansville ), Treasurer. Among the other largest stockholders 
are: Dr. H. R. Allen, John C. New, Gov. Thos. A. Hendricks, Prof. J. L. 
Campbell (Secretary of Centennial Commission ), Thos. E. Garvin, and J. S. 
Hopkins (President of the First National Bank of Evansville ). 


ROBBERIES.—The Bank of South Pueblo, Colorado, was entered during the 
night of Friday, March 29th, by masked robbers, who gagged the cashier, H. 
N. Banks, and obliged him to open the safe. They took $5,000 in currency 
and a gold watch and chain. No clew to the robbers. 


The Bank of Jacksonville, in Jacksonville, Fla., was robbed on April Ist of 
$7,500 in greenbacks and bank notes. A man engaged the attention of the 
cashier, while his confederate entered the vault by a rear door and took the 
money. ‘The thieves escaped. 


MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS BANKS.—On March 27, the Supreme Court, on the 
application of the Savings Bank Commissioners, granted a temporary injunction 
upon the Broadway Savings Bank, of Lawrence, deeming it injudicious to allow 
the bank the advantage of the new law. This injunction has since been modi- 
fied so as to allow the transaction of business except the receipt and payment 
of deposits, It was stated at the hearing before the Supreme Court that a pre- 
liminary agreement had been entered into between certain parties to secure the 
bank against loss. Mr. Peter Smith, of Andover, has agreed to be responsible 
for any shrinkage in the value of the bank property to the extent of $20,000, 
and several other parties in Lawrence guarantee $80,000 more. 


The Wellfleet Savings Bank, with deposits amounting to $ 422,163, and the 
South Boston Savings Bank, with deposits amounting to $1,565,962, finding 
themselves unable to meet the demands of their depositors, have been placed 
under the restrictions of the new Savings Bank Law. 


The Commissioners of Savings Banks issued an order April 16, restricting 
the East Boston Savings Bank from payment of more than ten per cent. on any 
deposit account for the next six months and ten per cent. the subsequent six. 


A temporary injunction was issued on April 16th, restraining the Emigrant 
Savings Bank of Boston from doing business. The new restrictive law was 
not applied, as in regard to the solvency of the bank there is no doubt 
which the passage of one dividend would not remedy. The bank owes deposi- 
tors $2,003,889, and it is believed that the latter in time will be paid in full. 
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The Seamen’s Savings Bank, of Provincetown, has called on the Bank Com- 
missioners to regulate its paying out in conformity with the new law. The 
bank is reported perfectly solvent, and the step is said to be taken only to pro- 
tect those who are disposed to leave their money on deposit. « 

All the Savings banks in Fall River required on April 12, sixty days’ notice 
from depositors wishing to draw more than §$ 100, 

On April 2oth, the trustess of the Boston Five Cents Savings Bank voted 
to enforce the provision of its by-laws requiring notice previous to the with- 
drawal of deposits. 

Two HEAVY DEFALCATIONS at Fall River, Mass., have come to light during 
this month, each of which has resulted in the ruin of the corporations interested. 
S. Angier Chace, Treasurer of the Union Mills, is said to be a defaulter of 
$500,000, having scattered freely the paper of the corporation, of whose 
finances he had complete control. This development was followed by the 
discovery, on April 22d, that George T. Hathaway, Treasurer of the Border 
City and of the Sagamore Mills, was also a defaulter to a still larger amount. 
The two men had been intimately associated, and are supposed to have been 
acting together in many of their financial transactions. Both were highly 
esteemed, Mr. Chace having occupied a high social position. He had been 
a member of each branch of the State Legislature, and was President of the 
Second National Bank, and the Five Cents Savings Bank of Fall River. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE.—The trustees of the Warner Savings Bank have asked for 
an order of Court authorizing the bank to withhold twenty-five per cent. of all 
deposits. There has been a heavy run on the bank, and the impossibility of 
realizing on the assets has led to this action. The amount due depositors is 
$77,933. The Court has granted this petition, cutting down twenty-five per cent. 

In compliance with orders from the Bank Department, the Norway Plains 
Savings Bank, Rochester, has scaled down its deposits sixteen per cent. 
The depositors will lose by this process about $ 100,000. 


NEW JERSEY.—The following is the new interest law of this State, which 
takes effect July 4, 1878. Until that date the legal rate is seven per cent. : 

I. ‘*That no person or corporation shall upon any contract take directly or 
indirectly for loan of any money, wares, merchandise, goods or chattles above 
the value of six dollars for the forbearance of one hundred dollars for a year, 
and after that rate for a greater or less sum, or for a longer or shorter time.” 


NEw York.—A bill abolishing the publication of weekly statements by the 
banks of the city of New York has been signed by the Governor. 


BurRGLARY.—The safe of the Matteawan, Dutchess county, Savings Bank was 
blown open on the night of Sunday, April 14th, but the burglars got only 
$ 100 for their trouble. 


SUICIDE OF AN AGED BANKER.—On April oth, Mr. Charles Pardee, a banker 
of Skaneateles, cut his throat with a razor. He was eighty-two years old, and 
was supposed to be very wealthy, but a shrinkage of values and continued liti- 
gation brought on despondency, and undoubtedly caused him to take his life. 
He was the first white child born in the town, and for fifty years had been the 
leading citizen and financier of the village. 

REDEMPTION OF BANK NoTEs.—During the month of April, a number of 
banks have announced their readiness to redeem their circulating notes on pre- 
sentation at their respective counters. Among the first of these were the First 
National and Third National of Cincinnati; the Illinois and North-Western 
National of Chicago ; the Iowa and Citizens’ National of Des Moines, the First 
of Davenport, and the First of Grinnell, Iowa; the State National Exchange, 
National Commercial and Mechanics and Farmers’ Bank of Albany, the First 
and Third National, Buffalo, N. Y.; the Richmond National of Richmond, 
and the First National of Vincennes, Indiana; the Merchants’ Bank of New- 
port, R. I.; the First National Bank, Bank of New Hanover and Dawson Bank, 
Wilmington, N. C.; Citizens’ Bank of Atlanta, Ga., Germania National of New 
Orleans, and several others. 
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ROBBERY AND FLIGHT.—O. C. Zeller, cashier of the National Exchange 
Bank, at Tiffin, Ohio, after banking hours on Saturday, April 20, absconded, 
taking with him $45,500 of the funds of the bank. The surplus of the bank 
exceeds the,amount taken. The loss will be confined to the stockholders, 
and the solvency of the bank is not affected, although it has temporarily 
suspended. The directors offer a reward of $5,000 for the return of Zeller to 
the Sheriff of Seneca County, O., and $5,000 for the return of the money, or 
a like proportion for any part of it. 

Savincs BANK TRUSTEES HELD RESPONSIBLE.—A suit was recently tried 
before the Supreme Court of New York, which was brought by WélZam ./. 
Best, receiver of the German Savings Bank of Morrisania against Vicholus Thiel 
and others. Defendants were trustees of the bank, and in 1875 gave mortgages 
to make up a deficiency in the bank with the Bank Department. The defense 
was that under the law of 1875 no trustee of a bank shall be indorser, surety 
or obligor for money loaned by or borrowing of such corporation. Judge Van 
Brunt says the theory of the defense is that these bonds were additional securi- 
ties for previous loans, while in fact they were to make up a general deficiency. 
The defendants are not obligors on loans, and are estopped by principles of 
public policy. Judgment against defendants. 


RHODE IsLAND.—The recent suspension of the Savings bank in Pawtucket, 
R. I., caused such disturbance in the minds of depositors in the other two 
institutions in the village that at the request of the trustees, the Governor 
appointed a commissioner to examine the Franklin Savings Bank and Paw- 
tucket Institution for Savings. A temporary injunction as to the Franklin 
Savings Bank was asked of the Supreme Court, and was granted on April 12. 

A commission has been appointed to examine the affairs of the Coddington 
Savings Bank, of Newport, at the request of the officers; and a temporary 
injunction to restrain the bank from doing business was issued by the 
Supreme Court of Rhode Island, on April 16th. 


RUSSIAN STOCKS HELD IN GREAT BRITAIN.—The dividends on the Russian 
National debt, acknowledged by citizens of Great Britain to have been received 
by them, and on which they paid an income tax, was, for the year 1874, 
£ 1,825,355, and for the year 1877 £2,360,872. It is well understood that 
Englishmen pay the income tax on a much less quantity of foreign stocks 
than they actually own. The exhibit of the ownership of that species of 
property comes very near being an optional matter with the parties to be 
taxed. But even on their own showing in this case, Englishmen hold 
fully one-fifth of the Russian National debt. A war, which would render that 
debt valueless, or even jeopardize the security, would inflict a heavy blow upon 
British fund owners. 

THE BANK OF FRANCE AND ITS CIRCULATION.—Readers will have, no doubt, 
remarked the enormous diminution in the circulation of notes of 100 francs, from 
1,187 millions to 684 millions. This reduction in the issue of small notes 
appears to justify the complaints from the Chambers of Commerce and traders 
in general at the difficulty of obtaining the small notes, and of the inconve- 
nience of the silver coin given instead. The bank has replied to those repre- 
sentations that the motive for reducing its circulation was the stamp duty on 
the notes, but the advantage of restricting the issue of 1o0o-franc notes has been 
almost counterbalanced by the increase of 400 millions in the notes of 1,000 f. 
The real motive, must have, therefore, been to compel the use of coin in 
small transactions, in order to reduce its stock of silver. The bank is, how- 
ever, only returning to the practice of the first forty-five years of its monopoly, 
for down to 1847 its smallest notes were of 500 f. After the minimum had 
been reduced, first to 200 f., and then to 100 f., the bank was authorized 
in 1857 to issue notes of 50 f., but it did not take advantage of that permis- 
sion until 1864. The notes of 25 f. and 20 f. were only issued during the 
war, and those of 5 f. in December, 1871, when all the small change had 
momentarily disappeared from circulation. The last Bank return showed that 
there are still five-franc notes in circulation for a sum of more than a million of 
francs. What has become of them is a mystery. They are now a curiosity, 
and I have not seen one in Paris for some years. 

—( Paris Correspondence of the London Economist.) 
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MICH... 
. Farmers’ Nat’l B’k, Union City. 


N. H.... 


“ 


Ni Jscce 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN 


No. 


(Monthly List, continued from April No., page 832.) 


Name of Bank. 


Bank of Cal., San Francisco... . 
First National Bank, 
Colorado Springs 


Phoenix National Bank, i] 
Hartford } 


. National Bank Commerce, ’ 


New London f 
East St. Louis Bank 


. First National Bank, Mattoon.. 


Kenduskeag Nat’l B’k, Bangor. 
Kent Nat’! Bank, Chestertown. 


. Farmers & Mechanics’ Nat’l | 


Bank, Frederick 


. National Market Bank, Boston. 
. National Revere Bank, ” 

.. Second National Bank, ” 

.. Richardson, Hill & Co., 

.. Bridgewater Savings Bank 

.. Cambridge Savings Bank 

.. Second Nat’! Bank, Fall River.. 
. Wachusett National Bank,  { 


Fitchburg } 


. Cape Cod 5c. Sav. B., Harwich. 


Northboro Nat’! B’k, Northboro. 


i City National Bank, Worcester. 


Citizens’ National Bank, Niles... 


National State Capital Bank, 
Concord § 
National Bank, { 
Newton | 


Merchants’ 


. Phillipsburg National Bank.... 


... German Bank, Buffalo 
. First National Bank, i 


Canandaigua 


. Havana Nat’] Bank, Havana... 


National Bank of Salem { 


.. Franklin Nat’l B’k, Columbus. . 
.. Citizens’ Nat’l Bank, Urbana.. 
. First National Bank, Van Wert. 


. Harrisburg National Bank 


Elected, 


William Alvord, Pr 
Irving Howbert, Cas. 


J. F. Humphrey, 4. C. 
Henry A. Redfield, Pr. 
Edward M. Bunce, Cas.. 


Charles W. Barns, Cas.. 


Votal Jarrod, Pr. 


In place of 
D. O. Mills. 


J. Knox, 
.. W. H. McIntire. 


.. J. L. Bunce.* 
H. A. Redfield. 


C. Butler.* 
T. Winstanley. 


W. B. Dunlap, Ac?t’g Cas. C. G. Weymouth. 
Charles H.Hammatt,Cas- T. S. Dodd. 
Charles T. Westcott, Cas. W. N. E. Wicks. 


Charles E. Trail, Pr. 


E. Houck. 


George Markell, V. P.... C. E. Trail. 


Jacob F. Taylor, Pr 


George S. Bullens, Pr... 


L. Baldwin. 
S. C. Cobb. 


Edward C. Brooks, Cas.. A. J. Loud. 


Frank E. James, Cas.... 


Lloyd Parsons, Pr 


H. W. Dodd. 


Charles W. Sever, Pr... 
Thomas F, Eddy, Pr.... 5. 
Omon H. Lawrence, Pr. A. W. Seaver, 


George E. Clifford, Cas.. 


H. L. Jewett. 


Prince S. Crowell, Pr.... 
Abraham W. Seaver, Cas, O. H. Lawrence. 


Calvin Foster, Pr 


Francis M. Gray, Cas.... 
Thomas B. Buell, Pr. 


Lewis Downing, Jr., Pr. J. V. Barron.* 
Jacob L. Swayze, Pr.. 


G. W. Richardson, 


O. S. Abbott. 
D. R. Cooley.* 


.. R. Hamilton,* 


Samuel H. Hunt, V. yey * Swayze. 


Samuel Boileau, Pr 


C. Sitgreaves.* 


Edward G. Becker, 4. C. S. W. Warren, Cas. 


Merrick D. Munger, Pr.. 
G. N. Williams, Cas. 
Willis H. Tracy, Cas.... 


B. F. Bancroft, Pr 
M. L. Sheldon, Cas 
W. G. Deshler, Pr 
W. W. Wilson, Cas 
Alonzo Conant, Pr. 


Jeremiah Uhler, Cas.. 


E. G. Tyler. 

M. D. Munger. 

H. H. Huntington. 
C. L. Allen. 

B. F. Bancroft. 


... J. W. Weir.* 


First National Bank, Fairhaven. Samuel W. Bailey, V. P. Z. C. Ellis. 


*] 


Jeceased. 


(Authorized to April 24, 1878.) 


Name and Place. 


President and Cashier. 


2381 National Bank of Smyrna.... David J. Cummins 


2382 Central National Bank 


Smyrna, DEL. 


Washington, D. C. 


William M. Bell. 


Samuel Norment 


John A. Ruff. 


OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


Capital.———~ 
Authorized. Paid. 


$ 100,000 
$ 100,000 

$ 100,000 
$90,410 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
( Monthly List, continued from April No., page 831.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier, 
CoL.... Leadville Lake Co. B’k (Zollars, Eshel man & Co.) Kountze Bros. 
Dak. { Bismarck Merchants’ Bank American Exchange Nat. Bank. 
TER.. Walter Mann, Pr. George H. Fairchild, Cas. 
DEL... Nat. B’k of Smyrna..(2381) Girard National Bank, Phila. 
$ 100,000 David J. Cummins, /r. William M. Bell, Cas. 
. Washington.... Central National Bank.... 
$90,410 Samuel Norment, Pr. John A. Ruff, Cas. 
Savannah Henry Hull & Co Mechanics’ National Bank. 
Prophetstown.. Bank of Prophetstown National Park Bank. 
A. J. Mattson, Pr. Charles W. Hull, Cas. 
. Saybrook W. H. Schureman & Co... 


New Paris Exch. Bank (L. L. Johnson, Cas.) Third National Bank. 
J. Van Putten & Son First National Bank. 

Nielsen & Co 
Fourth National Bank. 


RECENT CHANGES OF TITLE, ETC. 
( Monthly List, continued from April No., page 834.) 


N. Y. City. Ketchum & Belknap; L. Ketchum retires. Style unchanged. 
” . Speyer & Co.; admit William B. Bonn. 
ALA.... Pike County Bank, 7voy; sold to E. B. Wilkinson & Henry D. Green. 
Coo... Chick, Browne & Co., E/7 Moro; now Brown & Manzanares. 
DEL.... Bank of Smyrna, Smyrna; now National Bank of Smyrna. Same officers. 
Stetson, Littlewood & Richards, Farmington; now Richards & Littlewood. 
.. First National Bank, Prophetstown ; succeeded by Bank of Prophetstown. 
. W. H. Riggs & Brother, Sayérook ; succeeded by W. H. Schureman & Co. 
J. A. Hambleton & Co., Baltimore ; Joseph Smith retires. Style unchanged. 
. Bullens & Mixter, Boston ; now George Mixter. 
.. Richardson, Hill & Co., Boston; admit Henry W. Dodd, late Cashier. 
. Holland City Bank, (Kenyon & Van Putten) Ho//and; now Jacob Van Putten 
& Son. 
.. Isaac J. Gray, (Oceana County Bank) Pentwater ; succeeded by Nielsen & Co. 
. Lee & Hannan, Quzzcy ; now Charles R. Hannan. 
. People’s Savings Bank, Merzdian; now People’s Bank. 
. C. Pardee & Co., Skaneateles; C. Palmer, deceased. J. L. Clift, surviving 
partner continues, Same style. 
.. First National Bank, Pomeroy; now First City Bank. J. W. Chesnut, Cas. 
... Dunn, Smyth & Co., Philadelphia; Wm. M. Blakeslee retires. Style un- 
changed. 
.. Elliott, Sons & Co., Philadelphia ; admit Wm. Elliott, Jr. Style unchanged. 
. John C. Motz & Co., Mit/hezm ; title changed to Millheim Banking Co. A. 
Walter, Cashier. 





DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


DISSOLVED OR DISCONTINUED. 
(Monthly List, continued from April No., page 835.) 


N. Y. City. Sixpenny Savings Bank; William H. Russell, receiver. 
. Teutonia Savings Bank; enjoined. 
. J. R. Cecil & Co. ; assigned to William H. Van Deventer. 
. S. M. Mills & Co. ; suspended March 19, resumed business April 22. 
. Riittten & Bonn; dissolved. 
C. Follansbee & Son, Chécago ; desire to pay liabilities and close bkg. business. 
. Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, Morning Sun; failed. 
MAINE.. Auburn Savings Bank, Auburn; propose to scale deposits. 
Mass. .. Eleventh Ward National Bank, Boston ; closing business. 
.. Charlestown Five-Cents Savings Bank, Boston ; applies the ‘‘ Stay law.” 
. East Boston Savings Bank, Boston ; to pay only ten per cent. in six months 
and ten per cent. more in next six months, 
.. Emigrant Savings Bank, Boston ; enjoined temporarily. 
. South Boston Savings Bank, Boston; to pay ten per cent. in six months and 
ten per cent. more in next six months, 
.. Broadway Savings Bank, Lawrence; enjoined. 
.. Edward L. Baker, Vew Bedford; deceased. 
. Newburyport Five-Cents Savings Bank, Newburyport ; depositors may borrow 
50 per cent. of their deposits, by pledging pass-books and giving two sureties, 
. Seamen’s Savings Bank, Provincetown ; applies to Bank Commissioners to 
regulate the payments. 
. Wellfleet Savings Bank, We//fieet ; to pay only ten per cent. in six months and 
ten per cent. more in next six months, 
- Helm’s Bank, Canton ; closed. 
. Norway Plains Savings Bank, Rochester ; deposits scaled down 16 per cent. 
.. Kearsarge Savings Bank, Waruer ; applies for order to hold 25 per cent. 
. Republic Trust and Banking Co., Newark; retired, paid in full and closing. 
. Hicok, Barber & Co., Homer; failed. Assigned to Oliver Glover. 
. Cincinnati Savings Society, Czzcznnazz; in liquidation. 
.. Citizens’ Savings Bank, /2xd/ay ; suspended tor sixty days. 
.. Hancock Bank, Fizd/ay ; suspended. 
.. National Exchange Bank, 77/in ; suspended temporarily. 
. Wayne County National Bank, Wooster ; closing. 
. Coddington Savings Bank, Newfort ; enjoined. 
. Franklin Savings Bank, Pawtucket ; enjoined temporarily. 


THE PREMIUM ON GOLD AT NEW YORK. 


MarcH—ApPRIL, 1878. 


Lowest. Highest. 1878. Lowest. Highest. 1878. Lowest. Highest. 
7% .. Mch.26 . - %4«%..Aprilio . % . 34 
73% .. ; + Wes. mM. 3 A 
63% .. 3 Mess ua. & 
6%... ‘ Se ee 2m « F 
5% ..- ae ; es m-. 6% 
4 ‘ . BF: Ss 
3%. - : Ess SS . = 
November... -— we - Ps de Bs 
December... — eee é F oe 19 . .Good Friday, 
1878. ee ° . oe ° 4 
January..... s HB as ; B « bia 22. &% 
February.... « SE a -§ fe - * 233. &% 
24. &% 
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NATIONAL BANK AND LEGAL-TENDER NOTES. 


STATEMENT of the Comptroller of the Currency, showing Issue and Retire- 
ment of NATIONAL BANK NoTEs and LEGAL-TENDER NoTEs, April 1, 1878. 


NATIONAL BANK NOTES 


Outstanding when act of June 20, 1874, was passed.....s.sssecsesee $ 349,894, 182 
Issued from June 20, 1874, to January 14, 1875.... $4,734,500 
Redeemed and retired between same dates.........0000« 2,767,232 


Increase from June 20, 1874, to January 14, 1875...scseeceseeseeees 1,967,268 


Outstanding January 14, 1875...... nin saa 
Redeemed and retired from Jan. 14, 1875, ‘to date. # 64,448, 568 
Surrendered between same dates...........eseceeeeee 9, 340, 598 


Total redeemed wil surrendered 73,789, 166 
Issued between same dates..........2s0e0e incotsninie ac ee - ey 689, 110 


Decrease from January 14, 1875, to date 31, 100,056 
Outstanding at date........ eee iteahaddciainatisiedd $320, 761, 394 


Greenbacks on deposit in the Treasury, June 20, 1874, to retire 

notes of insolvent and liquidating Dbanks.........sscssesecsscereee $ 3,813,675 
Greenbacks deposited from June 20, 1874, to date, to retire 

DRM WE SIE ic ciccascncdsvniaetsacaiscedesnsiectacnsapescsassasuccsee 75,585,087 


Total Attala nnsineanibicciasmabuien 79,398,762 


National bank Circulation redeemed by Treasurer between same 
dates without re-issue. sdagesavckanssicoubeuibcaseniadenasscveesias 67,215,800 


Greenbacks on deposit at date.......0000. 12,182,962 


Greenbacks retired under act of January 14, 1875.......s.0+0» a $ 34,151,288 
Greenbacks outstanding at date............0 ippeendacenebaiiie cosce §©— 3479848, 712 
Jno. JAY KNox, Comptroller of the Currency. 


i 


COINAGE OF GOLD IN GERMANY ON PRIVATE ACCOUNT.—The Frankfurter 
Handelsblatt gives recently some interesting information on this subject. It 
appears that since the alteration of the currency in Germany there has been 
coined, up to the end of December, 1877, on private account, gold coin of 
the value in fine gold of 237,250,000 marks, £ 11,862,500. This includes the 
amount coined on account of the Imperial Bank of Germany. Recently the 
coinage of gold for private persons has been on the increase. The rates of 
allowance for foreign gold coin by the Bank of Germany are stated to be on 
such a footing that, it sometimes answers better to a person who has such coin 
in his possession to take it to one of the mints to be recoined into twenty- 
mark pieces, notwithstanding the charge for minting and the loss of interest 
resulting from the length of time that the coin is in the possession of the 
mint, than to sell it to the bank. When a demand for gold for purposes of 
export arises in Germany, the same process will very likely have to be 
reversed, and the twenty-mark pieces which have thus been formed out of the 
coins of other nations will be withdrawn from Germany, and very possibly trans- 
formed again into coins of the same class as that from which they had originally 
proceeded. The actual quantity of English sovereigns which have been 
recoined in Germany, appears to have been but small, but the total amount 
which has been coined for other than Government account in the country has 
been very considerable, and it shows how great an assistance private enter- 
prise and the natural course of business has been to the Government in 
establishing a gold currency in that country.—Zondon Economist. 
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NATIONAL BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
March, 1878. 


Abstract of reports made to the Comptroller of the Currency, showing the 
condition of the National Banks of the UNITED STATES, at the close of business 
on March 15, 1878; also on March to, 1876, and March 1, 1875. 


1878. 1876. 1875. 
LIABILITIES. March 15,* March 10. March 1, 
2,057 banks. 2,091 danks. 2,029 danks. 


Capital stock paid in $ 473,352,541 . $504,818,666 . $496,272,901 
Surplus fund 120,731,790 . 133,091,739 . 131,249,079 
Other undivided profits 44,686,871 . 51,177,031 . 51,650,243 
National bank notes outstanding. 300, 503,350 . 307,476,155 . 324,525,349 
State bank notes outstanding ... 439,706 . 714,539 - 824,876 
Dividends unpaid.........s.scceeeee 1,201,902 . 1,405,829 . 1,601,255 
Individual deposits 600,778,713 . 620,674,211 . 647,735,879 
United States deposits 7,069,732 . 6,606, 394 . 7,971,932 
Deposits of U. S. disburs’g officers 2,772,223 » 4,313,915 . 52330414 
Due to other National banks... 123,212,457 . 139,407,880 . 137,735,121 
Due to State banks and bankers 43,856,116 . 54,002,131 . 552294, 663 


Notes and bills re-discounted ... 2,465,390 . 4,631,882 . 4,841,600 
Bills payable 4,208,896 . 6,049,566 . 4,786,436 


Aggregate Liabilities $ 1,725,279,690 $1,834,369,941 $1,869,819,753 
' RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts $ 349,535,706 . $950,205,555 . $956,485,939 
Overdrafts 3:428,090 . 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation 343,385,350 - 354,547,750 . 380,682,650 
U. S. bonds to secure deposits... 12,924,000 . 14,246,500 . 14,492,200 
U. S. bonds on hand 34,875,050 . 25,910,650 . 18,062, 150 
Other stocks, bonds & mortgages 34,358,562 . 30,425,430 . 28, 268,841 
Due from approved reserve ag’ts 85,750,508 . 99,068,360 . 89,991,175 
Due from other National banks.. 39,628,587 . 42,341,542 . 44,720, 394 
Due from State banks & bankers 11,412,987 . 11,180,562 . 12,724,243 
Real estate, furniture & fixtures. 45,751,403 . 41,937,617 . 392430,952 
Current expenses and taxes paid 79770427 . 8,296,207 . 7,790,581 
Premiums paid 7,763,682 . 10,946,713 . 9,006, 880 
Checks and other cash items... 10,010,233 . 9,517,868 . 11,734,762 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 66,498,965 . 58,863,182 . 81,127,796 
Bills of othér National banks.... 16,228,151 . 18,536,502 . 18,909, 397 
Fractional currency 702,211 . 39215,594 . 3,008, 592 
54,548,701 . 29,077,345 . 16,667, 106 
Legal-tender notes 63,873,732 - 76,768,446 . 78,508,170 
U. S. certif. for dep. legal-tenders 20,605,000 . 30,805,000 . 37,200,000 
Five-per-cent. Redemption fund 15,073,226 . — . —_— 
Due from U. S. Treasurer 2,065,012 . 18,479,112 . 21,007,919 


Aggregate Resources $ 1,725,279,690 $1,834,369,941 $1,869,819,753 


* This statement is exclusive of five banks in Montana and one bank in Oregon from which 
reports have not yet been received. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEW YORK, APRIL 23, 1878. 
Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.883%, a 4.89 in gold. 


In the House of Representatives at Washington, on April 20, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means reported the new Internal Revenue Tax Bill, 
respecting which some facts are discussed elsewhere. The main features of 
the bill are a reduction of the tax on manufactured tobacco from twenty-four 
to sixteen cents per pound; a reduction of the tax on cigars from $6 to $5 
per 1,000; a reduction on cigarettes from $1.75 per 1,000 to $1.25, and the 
restoration of the tax on income in excess of $2,000 per year, the rate of 
tax being fixed at two per cent. Before reporting the bill the Committee 
abandoned the graduated income-tax and fixed it at the uniform rate of two per 
cent. on all sums in excess of the amount exempted. The time fixed for the 
income tax provisions of the bill to begin their operation is July 1, 1878, 
special provision being made for the assessment and collection of the tax for 
the last six months of the present calendar year. It is estimated that the 
net result to the Treasury, should this bill pass, will be a decrease in the 
annual revenue of over $3,000,000, without taking into account the additional 
expense that will be incurred in collecting the income tax. 

During the last fiscal year the quantity of tobacco which entered into 
consumption, and on which a tax of twenty-four cents per pound was paid, 
was about 113,000,000 pounds, and the number of cigars which paid a tax of 
$6 per 1,000 was over 1,800,000,000, The reduction proposed in the bill 
on these two articles and upon cigarettes would be on tobacco over $9,000,000, 
and on cigars and cigarettes $1,250,000, making a total of about $ 10,250,coo. 
To enable the tobacco tax to be taken off, the tax on incomes is recommended 
by the Committee ; but the vote is not unanimous. The two per cent. rate, 
according to the estimate of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, would 
produce about $8,000,000 of yearly revenue. It will thus be seen that the 
net loss to the annual revenues by the passage of the bill just reported 
would be in round numbers about $ 3,000,000. Add to this the $9,000,000 
loss which would result from the passage of Mr. Wood’s tariff bill, according 
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to the estimates presented by the Bureau of Statistics, and the aggregate loss 
to the annual revenue of the Government through the legislation proposed by 
the Committee on Ways and Means would amount to about $ 12,000,000. 
Several formidable objections have been raised to the bill which, however, 
is not so severely oppressive as its first draft indicated. The tax on the divi- 
dends of banks and other corporations was originally to have been four per 
cent. The bill as reported has reduced this new tax on the banking business to 
two per cent. 

The money market is less active and the rates are six to seven per cent. 
on call. One of the most gratifying illustrations of the stability of our financial 
system has been given by the events of the last few weeks. Notwithstanding 
the strain and pressure caused by the rapid progress of the country towards a 
specie basis, the banks and the money market are quiet, and there are few 
symptoms of financial trouble to indicate the perilous transition to which we 
have so long looked forward with apprehension. For reasons connected with 
the usual spring demand the rates of interest have risen, and the lenders of money 
are more scrutinizing and watchful in consequence of the failures, defalcations 
and breaches of trust which have been so numerous. But there is no ap- 
pearance of monetary stringency, and the rates of interest already show a 
tendency to fall off. Some of the chief causes of that stability and ease for 
which our banking machinery is now so conspicuous are attracting much 
attention. One of these fundamental causes of strength is, of course, the large 
capital which is the basis of our banking movements. It is one of the benefits 
conferred on the country by the National banking system, in return for the 
privileges of currency issue with which Congress endowed the National banks. 
Formerly in this country, as elsewhere, the capital of the banking system was 
not so large in proportion to its liabilities. In England, the banking capital on 
which rests the stupendous mechanism of British banking, the capital stock of all 
the banks is much smaller in proportion to their liabilities. In France, in 
Germany, and in other nations of continental Europe, the statistics show that 
the capital of the banks bears in the aggregate a smaller proportion to the lia- 
bilities than in this country. Recently we compared some of the figures and 
exhibited them to our readers in detail, and the fact is undoubted and well estab- 
lished. We have often demonstrated the effects upon the strength and solvency 
of our banking system produced by the large reserves of cash which are 
required by law to be held by our banks. These reserves are also among the 
special benefits resulting to our financial stability from the National banking 
system. By law the National banks are compelled to hold a larger proportion 
of cash reserves than are held by any other banks, and just now the reserves 
are specially large. In many respects the situation of the money market is 
favorable to continued ease. The demand for money is limited. There is an 
increase in the legal-tender averages, showing a return of currency from the 
interior. Subjoined are the aggregates of the New York Clearing-House banks 
for several weeks past : 


Legal Excess of 
1878. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Reserve. 
March 30. ....$ 241,590,900 . $38,767,600 . $ 29,425,400 . $19,912,300 . $ 210,378,400 . $ 15,598,400 
April 6..... 240,649,100 .. 36,620,700 .. 26,637,000 .. 19,944,600 .. 204,633,200 .. 12,091,900 
236,018,400 .. 35,486,900 .. 28,666,100 .. 19,959,200 .. 201,926,600 .. 13,671,350 


” 232,113,400 -+ 35,935,900 -- 32,186,000 .. 19,982,900 .. 202,053,400 .. 17,608,550 
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The Clearing-House exhibit of the Boston banks for the past month is as below: 


1878. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
March 23 + $124,537,400 «+++ $6,294,400 .... $4,174,000 «+--+ $69,503,900 «~.-- $25,211,700 
BO.ceeeee 124,267,300 «20+ 6,472,200 «+++ 4,477,000 «+++ 69,437,800 «+++ 25,207,400 
125,030,200 +e 6,577,200 sees 4,433,600 «+++ 71,328,500 «+++ 25,452,500 

126,240,100 2444 6,704,500 «+++ 3,791,800 oee+ 71,5139700 «+++ 25,427,300 

125,299,800 ..+- 6,567,400 «+++ 3,364,000 .... 71,302,200 «--- 25,486,100 


The Philadelphia bank statements for the same time are as niin : 
1878. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits, Circulation. 
March 23......+$ 58,226,716 «+++ $2,311,626 ...- $12,262,085 «+++ $44,546,917 +--+ $11,015,929 
58,197,278 «++ 25359,978 «+++ 11,453,567 «++ . 43,703,883 «20+ 11,071,302 
April 58,971,947 «+++ 2,367,819 «++ 10,382,460 «+++ 43,355952I +++ 11,107,270 
~ 59,008,49% seee 2,247,293 «+++ 10,903,667 «--- 44,068,533 «22. 11,124,752 
CC Biccoces 58,705,684 ..+-. 2,023,587 «--- 11,028,622 ..-- 44,198,730 ---% 11,151,566 
The stock market has been active and the fluctuations in prices have been 
more frequent than has been usual of late, In United States bonds there have 
been a disposition to sell. At the close we observe some improvement. The 
negotiation with the Syndicate, which has been concluded on favorable terms 
by Mr. Secretary Sherman, appears to have had a good effect on the market 
for U. S. bonds at home and abroad. Of the ten millions of 4% per cents. 
taken “ firm” by the Syndicate, about half have been already sold. It is con- 
fidently expected that at least twenty millions of the whole fifty million loan 
will be disposed of in Europe. In this market the chief demand, at present, 
is for the sixes of 1881, five-twenties of 1865 and of 1867, and the fives of 
1881. The subjoined table records the course of prices since the beginning of 
the year, and shows when the highest and lowest quotations were made: 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST QUOTATIONS OF U. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
JANUARY I TO APRIL 20, 1878. 

Range since Fan. 1, 18783— -—-Outstanding April t.— 
Lowest. Highest. Registered. Coupon 
coup. 105% Feb. 25 .. 10756 Apr. 6 .- $194,345,950 -+ 88,390,400 
6s, 5-208, 1865, new...coup. 102% Jan. 3 .. 104% Apr. ee 48,552,650 «- 58,304,450 
6s, 5-208, 1867 . 05 Feb. 6 .. 10734 Apr. ++ 101,907,100 .. 208,709,350 
6s, 5-208, 1868 . 106% Jan. 2 .. 110% Apr. ae 15,887,500 .. 21,577,800 
5S, 10-405 - 103% Mch. 1 .. 108% Jan. ++ 142,685,700 .. 51,880,600 
ss, funded, 1881 . 102% Feb. 25 .. 106% Jan. ++ 226,337,800 .. 282,102,550 
44s, 1891 coup. 101% Mch. x .. 104% Jan. xr .. 124,288,050 .- 75,711,950 
100% Apr.13 .. 102% Jan. 9 .. 61,831,200 .. 18,018,800 

117 Apr. 5 .. 120% Jan. 16 .. 64,623,512 «- 

For State bonds there is little demand, Those of Tennessee and Louisiana 
are rather more firm. The Governor of Virginia, in pursuance of the late Act, 
has issued his proclamation inviting the State creditors to fund their bonds into 
new ones, to bear three per cent. for eighteen years and four per cent. for 
thirty-two years. As the Act leaves it to the option of bondholders to accept 
the proportion or to refuse it the plan is not regarded with much favor. The 
bill to authorize $2,000,000 more of Cincinnati city bonds, to complete the 
Southern Railroad, has passed the Ohio Legislature. District of Columbia 
3-65s are rather better and close at 75%, after selling at 74 12th April. 

The efforts for the repeal of the Bankrupt Act attract much attention through- 
out the country. The Senate Bill, repealing the present law, was expected to 
pass the House, but later advices do not confirm the rumor. The agitation is 
actively going on. Among the petitions is one from the City of New York, 
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which has over one thousand signatures. The signers affirm that though the 
intent of the law was to effect a prompt and equitable division of the bank- 
rupt’s estate among his creditors, and to afford relief to honest and unfortunate 
debtors, and those only, yet experience has proved that it does not pre- 
vent fraudulent references, while the possibility of obtaining a discharge without 
payment in full is a constant temptation to dishonest persons to contract large 
debts and then seek a discharge under this Act, or a compromise in part pay- 
ment; and they further declare that this course of action is often facilitated 
by the collusion of creditors and dishonest attorneys; so that generally the prac- 
tical effect of the law has been to destroy confidence on the part of capitalists 
and damage the credit system. 

Railroad bonds are strong, and investors continue to select the securities of 
the best trunk roads as among the most safe and lucrative outlets for capital. 
Railroad shares are feverish and generally higher. The coal stocks show con- 
siderable improvement. The following are our usual quotations : 

QUOTATIONS : March 2. April 2. April 9. April 6. April 23. 
101% .. 101% .. 100%. 100% .. 10054 
U.S. 5-20s, 1867 Coup, 107% .. 107% .. 1074 .. 107 oe 1074 
U.S. 10-40s Coup 10538 .. 105% .. 105% .. 10558 +. 10534 
West. Union Tel. Co.. a 80% .. 82% .. 8256. 8074 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 105%, «- 106% .. 106% .. 108% 10634 
Lake Shore 64% .. 65% .. 66% .. 68% .. 63% 
Chicago & Rock Island 102% .. 104 ea 72 ea 10556 .- 10534 
New Jersey Central... 13%... 16% .. 16 oe 17%3 «- 16}¢ 
Del. Lack. & West.... 52% .. 54 oe 5478 + 57% .. 54% 
Delaware & Hudson.. 513%. 5356 + 54% ok 56% .. 54% 
44% «> 48% - 49% + 534 +s 50% 
3 .. 21% .. 20% .. 20% .. 20% 
ic... 10% .. 11 am 12% .. 11% 
@ 6 7 7 + 6 @7.- 5 @6 
Discounts 22.0000 core 5% @ 8 - 7 @9.+.7 @9 i 6 @9.-. 6 @8 
Bills on London 4-87-4.8834 .. 4.8634-4.89 .. 4.86%4-4.89 .. 4.8614-4.89 ..  4.87-4.89% 
Treasury balances, cur. $ 32,309,531 -- $31,0%4)119 -- $32,137,405 «+ $33,077,065 -. $32,368,801 
Do. do. gold.$ 106,563,456 .. $ 103,502,443 .. $ 108,182,282.. $ 108,041,381 .. $ 108,252,354 

Mr. D. R. Whitney, President of the Suffolk National Bank, at Boston, has 
just completed an interesting history of that institution, which was established 
in 1818, and conferred upon the currency of New England and of the United 
States, for nearly forty years, benefits which can scarcely be over-estimated. 
Here and abroad, the Suffolk Bank system of redemption has long been re- 
garded as an embodiment of the best methods which financial science has dis- 
covered for regulating the distribution and issue of convertible bank notes, 
Most of the features of this system of redemption have been adopted in our 
National bank organization, and their efficiency has been proved in Scotland, 
in England and on the Continent of Europe. One object of the book is, as the 
preface assures us, ‘*to place on record a precise history of the Bank, and to 
give the credit of inaugurating and sustaining its foreign-money system of re- 
demption to those to whom it justly belongs; the reputation of which has 
sometimes been claimed for those in no way entitled to it.” In 1858 the Bank 
of Mutual Redemption, which had recently been established in Boston, became 
a redeeming agent for about one-half of the banks of New England, and the 
Suffolk Bank soon discontinued the regular business of counting and assorting coun- 
try bank notes. Of this change much has been said, and the conflict of opinion 
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was bitter and prolonged. When the business of redeeming country bank 
notes was discontinued in 1858, the bank turned its attention to the regular 
business of discounting mercantile paper. It retained the accounts of a large 
number of New England banks, which had been its correspondents under the 
old system. On these accounts interest was paid. Till the panic of 1873, the 
bank paid an average yearly dividend of nine per cent., and it has accumulated a 
surplus of two hundred thousand dollars since its incorporation as a National 
bank. The panic found the bank in a strong condition. It was able to meet 
all its liabilities without resort to Clearing-House certificates. We shall notice 
Mr. President Whitney’s valuable book hereafter in more complete detail. 

The most unexpected of recent suspensions in this city was that of Messrs. 
Booth & Edgar, which occurred on April Ist. This house was one of the old- 
est in the sugar-refining business, and their credit was so high that they could 
readily borrow money at low rates. But their business having been carried on 
at a loss for more than a year, it was decided to suspend. Their liabilities 
are stated at $750,000, while their assets are very large, and it is expected that 
creditors will be paid in full, and that the firm will adjust their affairs without 
difficulty. 

A disposition to compel some of the would-be repudiators to pay their honest 
debts is shown in a recent decision of Judge Treat, of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court. A judgment was obtained against Franklin County, Mo., and exe- 
cution issued, but no property was found to satisfy it. The county having 
made no provision for the payment of the bonds or interest, plaintiff prayed a 
writ of alternative mandamus, to compel the county court to levy a tax for that 
purpose. Defendant made a motion to quash the writ, but Judge Treat has 
denied it, saying, in his opinion: ‘‘There having been no revenue raised ac- 
cording to the allegations in the petition for the needed purpose, it is the duty 
of this court to compel a resort to the most effective mode of securing payment 
for the judgment of the creditor.” 


SST RASA 
DEATHS. 


At FAIRHAVEN, VT., on Tuesday, February 26, aged seventy-six years, 
JosEPH ADAMS, President of the First National Bank. 

At HARTFORD, CONN., on Wednesday, April 10, aged seventy-six years, 
Joun L. Bunce, Cashier of the Phoenix National Bank. 

At NEw LONDON, CONN., on Wednesday, March 13, aged seventy-five years, 
CHARLES BUTLER, Cashier of the National Bank of Commerce. 

At Fort REED, FLA., on Friday, March 22, aged thirty-nine years, HERMAN 
E. Curtis, Cashier of the First National Bank of Winona, Minn. 

At Newton, N. J., on Thursday, March 14th, aged sixty-eight years, HON. 
ROBERT HAMILTON, President of the Merchants’ National Bank. 

At WoonsockET, R. I., on Friday, March 1, aged seventy-one years, ELISHA 
T. Reap, Cashier of the National Union Bank. 

At PHILLIPSBURGH, N. J., on Saturday, March 16, aged seventy-five years, 
CHARLES SITGREAVES, President of the Phillipsburgh National Bank. 

At JACKSONVILLE, FLA., on Saturday, April 13, aged fifty-two years, 
GeEorGE I, N. ZABRISKIE, Cashier of the People’s Bank of New York. 





